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America Takes the Offensive 


WHERE DO WE STAND? 
By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL HENRY H. ARNOLD, Chief of United States Army Air Forces 


Commencement address delivered at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, in celebration of 
lowa-W esleyan College's Centennial Anniversary, June 8, 1942 


AST week I was in London. I was conferring with 

our Allies on our new aerial front in Europe. This 

week I am ‘on the home front. Both are equally im- 
portant in winning this war. 

On the home front, we train our men. We make guns, 
equipment and planes for them to fight with. But most im- 
portant of all, here on the home front we cherish those 
ideals of democracy that Americans live for, and if need 
be — die for. : 

I come here today not only as a soldier of the Armies 
of the U. S. but also as an American citizen — the same as 
you — interested in the future of our country, our ideals 
and those fundamental principles which have made us what 
we are today. 

‘Today, lowa Wesleyan is having an important birthday 
— celebrating its first century of service to the state and to 
the Nation. I congratulate the faculty, the students, the 
graduates of this college on its completion of a hundred’ 
years of growth and progress. I hope your second century 
will be as distinguished as your first! 

-For your college to have reached this centennial date has 
been no easy task, but you have done it! You have done it 
despite wars and depressions. You have done it without vast 
outlays of money. I am informed that most of your students, 
through the years, have come from families of ministers, 
farmers, business men, lawyers, and doctors. None have 
much money to spare. I know, for I also came from a 
doctor’s family. 

Your institution puts something rare and wonderful into 
the minds and hearts of your students. The small college 
does this. Our country’s Declaration of Independence was 
written by Thomas Jefferson, who went to a small colonial 
college, William and Mary. That bulwark of our liberties, 
the Constitution, was formulated in large measure by James 


Madison, of Princeton, and Alexander Hamilton, of Kings 
College — now Columbia University. 

Those colleges were small in size, but they turned out 
great men. 

Iowa Wesleyan has given its share of great men who have 
helped build America. These people followed the teachings 
of John Wesley himself. They never asked, ‘““What’s in it 
for me?”’. Rather, they asked, “What can I do?” or “How 
can I serve?”. 

Here today we have no ordinary college anniversary. We 
are at war. 

In peace-time, it would be a fine occasion for planning 
programs for the future, for discussing ways and means for 
your graduates to make a livelihood. But when the Nation 
is in a bloody, heart-breaking struggle for its very existence, 
we must face the fact that unless we win this war, there will 
be no future, your graduates will need to make no plans, for 
some one else will dictate our future for us. 

We did not want this war. We did everything we could 
to avoid it. But Hitler didn’t care whether we wanted a 
war or not — he was determined to rule the world, regard- 
less of the rights and principles of others. 

Hitler knew how we'd hate to give up our professions, 
leave our families, put aside our work, and go to war. He 
knew how reluctantly we would yield these things. He 
didn’t think we’d fight for such a “small thing” as free 
speech. But to us free speech and free thought.are not just 
words. To us they stand for America itself. They mean, 
for example :— 

— That an Iowa Wesleyan teacher can speak the truth 
in his classroom, as he sees fit. 

— That our glee clubs can sing “America” and not the 
Nazi Horst Wessel song. 
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— That a minister of the gospel can preach in our chapels 
and not be put in prison. 

— That students can talk freely of politics and govern- 
ment, and not be imprisoned for so doing. 

— That our citizens can vote, and have their votes mean 
something. 

— That editors can put their thoughts in writing for 
hundreds of thousands to read without fear of punishment. 

Hitler didn’t think we believed these things worth fight- 
ing for, or—yes—dying for—and that’s where Hitler 
was wrong! 

Why? Because we have learned from the conquered coun- 
tries of Europe that it is not “somebody else’s war.” 

For centuries the movement of armies has been limited to 
the ground and that of navies to the seas. The theater of 
war was limited to earthborne travel, but the great leaders 
today face a far different situation, for the airplane has 
destroyed the boundaries of time and space. In the universal 
ocean of the air, there is no longer an Atlantic, a Pacific, or 
high mountain ranges to “protect” us. War in the air is 
everywhere. 

We can no longer stand by, gazing on the ruins of free 
men’s homes in Europe. We can no longer merely offer jobs 
to refugee teachers from ruined universities abroad. We 
can no longer turn our faces away from the sight of ruined 
churches, and their courageous pastors in front of firing 
squads — because now, these men are our brothers-in-arms. 
We must all fight together. 

How many of us really appreciate what a terrible creature 
of destruction the airplane can be? 

Here we are, in the heart of the United States. Yet 
there are enemy bombers which might leave an airplane 
carrier out on the ocean, and reach this Iowa community 
with many tons of bombs. It would require only a relatively 
few bombers to do to this town of Mt. Pleasant what the 
Germans did to Coventry, or what the Allies did to Cologne. 
In 60 seconds, the cumulative effort of a hundred years can 
be destroyed, just as it was destroyed in Europe and the 
Far East. 

To my friends assembled under these quiet green trees, I 
say this destruction can happen to this country. It will 
happen here, unless we do everything in our power to 
prevent it— NOW. 

There is a war front on this campus, down these shady 
peaceful streets, just as there is a war front in Libya, China, 
India, the Malay Barrier, those Pacific Isles, and Russia. 
Yes, war in the air is war everywhere. 

You are proud of your college and rightly so, and like 
other institutions it has contributed greatly to the upbuilding 
of this wonderful country of ours. Such institutions are 
worth fighting for. They are the heart of America, they are 
keystones of the American way of life. 

This past week, as I was flying homeward over the 
Atlantic, I thought of an Army officer who taught us mili- 
tary strategy at West Point. He would often say in the 
middle of a problem, “But do you know where you stand?” 
He drilled into us that to win, we must know at all times 
what resources our enemy had and what the enemy might 
do, and what we had and what we might do. 

In that spirit I speak today. In the war effort, in the 
struggle to preserve our way of life, just how far have we 
progressed on the rough road to victory? Let us see where 
we stand. 

Just what must we do to guarantee another hundred years 
of Iowa Wesleyan, another hundred years of free speech, 
another hundred years of democracy? 

Let us think back. Where did we stand, as a nation, on 


December 7th? 


The strategic problem we faced was world-wide, but did 
we appreciate its danger? 

Before December 7th, the Nation had thought in terms 
of a continental United States. But for some time, how- 
ever, your Army leaders had looked farther into military 
technique and procedure. For years, we had worked and 
planned, despite “starvation” budgets, to find ways and means 
of meeting the all-out destructiveness that accompanies mod- 
ern war machines. When war came, they were ready with 
the plans on which we had labored—labored while America 
slept in the complacency of a mistaken security afforded by 
broad oceans. 

1. Our first job was to move troops and implements of war 
to distant outposts, in the Pacific to the ill-fated Philippines, 
to Alaska, to Australia, to Iceland, to South America. 

Yes, within a few weeks after December 7th, we success- 
fully moved over half a million American armed men to our 
outer defenses in accordance with established plans, despite 
enemy submarines, planes and warcraft. We established gar- 
risons which could defend us and become spearheads of 
offensive attack. No—not at first—-for a treacherous enemy, 
without even the semblance of the warning usually given by 
civilized nations, using numbers far in excess of those avail- 
able to our forces, struck with degraded savagery. Hence, 
although from the very first our plans called for offensive 
action, while we built up our strength, we were limited to 
defensive measures. Our concentrations of men and material 
are not designed to defend ourselves against attack, but to 
insure our delivering knockout blows when we have made 
suitable and proper dispositions. 

2. In the first six months of war, the Army Air Forces, 
although lacking adequate numbers of planes, made success- 
ful attacks upon the enemy in the Pacific. We have success- 
fully bombed Japanese ships at sea on many occasions. We 
have damaged their warehouses and supply centers on land. 
Our score of destruction thus far (June 8th) by air power is: 

33 Jap warcraft bombed and sunk. 

44 Jap transports, freighters and tankers bombed and 
sunk. 

Over 300 Japanese fighters and bombers destroyed in air 
combat. 

Over 200 Japanese fighters and bombers destroyed on the 
ground. 

From recent papers you know that the Army Airmen, 
uniting with the Navy, have quite recently sunk several more 
of the warcraft that the Japs will need so badly to carry on 
the war. 

How many thousands of Japanese troops have been 
drowned when the transports were sunk I will not estimate. 
But since each transport carries almost as many soldiers 
aboard as there are people in this audience—and dozens of 
such transports have been sunk—you can do your own arith- 
metic. Furthermore, the number of their soldiers and ships 
is not unlimited. There are not millions more Japanese 
soldiers where these came from. Japan has paid in blood 
for every inch of Philippine, British, Dutch and Chinese 
soil it has overrun. 

We take just pride in what our fliers with few planes— 
against great odds—have done. But we must not rest on 
our laurels, we must think of it only in terms of the gigantic 
struggle ahead. 

One great myth has completely disappeared during the 
first six months of our war—the myth that the Japanese are 
fanatic super-fighters, on the ground or in the air. They 
are tough, well-trained and well-equipped, but are not super- 
men. Give our fliers anything approaching equality of num- 
bers in the air, and they blast the Japanese out of the sky. 
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So far, our record is about + to 1. For every one of our 
planes shot down, the Japs have lost 4. 

The day of reckoning is not as far off as some people 
think. 

I am telling Tokyo, that’ we have thousands more Colin 
Kellys and Butch O’Hares and Jimmy Doolittles on the 
way. This is just the dawn of a day of wrath! 

3. Our third great task, in the first six months of war, 
was building a well-rounded air force. 

Air power does not merely mean having 60,000 or 125,000 
planes. Air power depends on the first-line combat planes, 
those in reserve to replace those lost, the training, cargo, 
and transport planes, the gliders . . . well-equipped bases, 
supply in strategic locations . .. our productive 
capacity of new planes . . . our faciligies for training pilots 
and mechanics—those are the factors which measure the 
effectiveness of an air force and give a nation air power. 

We have always insisted that our fliers have the best 
equipment American money, ingenuity and skill can provide. 
We have also insisted that American fliers in training get 
more hours of actual flying than the men of any other nation. 
‘They are still getting them today. 

In 1938 the Air Corps had but 1800 officers and 20,000 
men. By the end of this year the Army Air Forces will have 
over 60,000 officers and close to a million men. By June, 
of next year, if ‘t becomes necessary, we will double that. 

When Germany began building her air force in 1934, the 
U.S. Army Air Forces had 1,450 planes. Four years later 
we had only 1,773 planes. In April, 1939, Congress author- 
ized 5,500 planes. A few months ago, President Roosevelt 
called for 60,000 planes this year. Our schedule for pro- 
ducing those 60,000 planes is being met. 

Combat operations require many different kinds of planes. 
No one aircraft will do everything. 

Not long ago a friend of mine showed me a model airplane 
he has built. He said it had the fighter plane’s blinding speed 
and could carry heavy bombs as well. I said, “I hope you 
are right, but nobody has ever bred a horse that could pull 
an icewagon and also win' the Kentucky Derby.” 

4. Let me tell you how these American planes are doing 
in combat. 

How good is the “Flying Fortress?” I'll tell you. It has 
no peer in its field today. 

Captain George Schaetzal, who was recently given the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, flew a B-17-E, our newest model 
“Flying Fortress,” in a successful bombing mission over 
in the Philippines. In spite of the facts that anti- 
aircraft shells pounded his plane and enemy fighters killed 
his rear gunner, and destroyed one of his engines, he led his 
bullet-ridden plane, with hundreds of holes which made it 
look like a sieve, back to his home airport, over a thousand 
miles of open ocean. 

Lt. Alvin Mueller, also decorated, received over 100 hits 
from anti-aircraft guns and enemy fighters on his plane, but 
he brought that B-17 back home. Captain Hewitt Wheless 
bombed Jap transports in the Philippines, shot down at least 
six attackers, and returned home in a B-17, with one engine 
shot away, one put out of commission, a gas tank hit, the 
radio destroved, some of his control cables shot away, the 
rear landing wheel blown off, and both front tires riddled 
with bullets! He was such a tough nut to crack that after 
all of his gunners were incapacitated and the attacking Jap 
Zero fighters had used up all of their ammunition, they flew 
alongside of his plane to see what kept it in the air! 

The ability of the B-17 to batter its way through enemy 
fighters and knock out its objective should make all Amer- 
icans proud, and the Japanese hewildered. 

Our B-25C medium bombers can go farther, faster, and 


depots 


Davao, 


carry more bombs than the best ships of our enemies. Gen. 
Ralph Royce led a successful expedition, which he described 
as a “picnic,” 2,000 miles from Australia to the Philippines— 
and back again. 

5. How do our men stand, as fighters? 

I’ll give you an example. 

There was a Jap raid on Darwin, Australia. The Japs 
had seventy-two planes. Our fighters took to the air. In the 
battle was Lt. Robert McMahon. Bullets whipped through 
his fuselage. His motor cut out. He had a choice to make: 
Should he bail out, or glide to safety? He took neither— 
because his guns still worked. A Jap Zero fighter swooped 
down on him, McMahon shot him down. Another Jap 
fighter came at him, and McMahon fired his guns. That 
Jap went down. McMahon’s motor was now ablaze, but 
when a Jap dive bomber swept under him, he again let go 
with his guns—and destroyed it. McMahon then jumped, 
and landed, safe-and-sound. 

This is how they fight—these young Americans that 
Hitler called “soft!’’ We have the best young pilots in the 
world and they are proving their superiority in combat. 

But let us not under-estimate the enemy! 

No matter how brave our men are, no matter how fast 
their individual planes—we must have overwhelming air 
superiority to win this war. Any land or sea forces which 
start out without air superiority are doomed to disaster. 
That force which has air superiority is already on the high 
road—or the sky road—to victory. 

6. Now, to answer the question, “When are we going to 
take the offensive ?” 

I did not fly to London to go on the defensive! 

I said we have always planned in terms of offensive action. 
You have read in your papers of activities in the Pacific that 
tell you that we are fighting offensively now. As more and 
more planes roll from the assembly lines, our offensive 
striking-power will become annihilating to the enemy. 

Raids like those on Cologne and Essen were just starters 
to those which are to follow when U. S. and R. A. F. fighters 
and bombers ride the skies as a team. 

Let me say this: In the first days of the war, we had to 
conserve the precious few planes we had. Now, volume pro- 
duction is under way. American planes in large numbers are 
being flown constantly by our Ferrying Command to areas 
where they will do the most good now: To Britain, Russia, 
the Middle East, China and Australia. 

I have always thought it an overstatement to say Hitler 
was a “master of timing” but he does watch the clock. I 
am sure the Axis knows that the next six months will spell 
victory or defeat for their forces. 

We must meet the drives of a desperate enemy now. 

Nearly five million men and women from all Europe have 
been forced to work in Germany in the factories and on the 
farms. Are these five million building hospitals, feeding the 
poor, repairing the ravages of war? They are not. At blitz 
speed, they are making guns, producing munitions and planes 
—to kill you and me. 

We must show the enemy that free men and women can 
produce more than slaves. We must grow more food and 
produce more guns, munitions and planes than the enemy, 
yes—exceed their production ten to one! 

—It doesn’t matter who we are. 

—It doesn’t matter just where we live. 

—It doesn’t matter what work we do—we’re all in the 
Army now, and we're in it to win. 

And in the plain words of an Army flier, Boyd Wagner, 
“We've got more to fight for, than anyone else on earth.” 

Not only must we out-produce the enemy, but other ad- 
justments will take place in our lives. I hear a great deal of 
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fearful talk about a ‘changed world.” ‘This should hold 
no fear for us. It’s always been a changing world. Your 
college here has survived, so has the Nation. Of what should 
we be afraid? As President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago says, “The liberally educated man is prepared for 
any world that comes. 

We must learn how to defend the freedom that education 
thrives on. Your young people must study more geography, 
languages, physics, and military science, if we are to main- 
tain freedom, when we win it. 

The country needs young men and women of liberal edu- 
cation, in combat and at home. Many of you seniors will join 
the war effort. We know not what the war will cost, but we 
will make it worth that price in what we do with peace 
thereafter. 

This afternoon I will return to Washington. You will 


go to your respective tasks. As we all return to our jobs, 
determined to press on to victory, I hope you will remember 
this story. 

Not long ago there was an Allied military conference 
abroad. One officer asked, ““Where will we put the vast 
numbers of American troops when they arrive?” Another 
officer replied, “Let’s have no nonsense about that. If we 
don’t find a place for the American troops, we can be sure 
Hitler will find a place to put his troops!” 

Let us likewise face the facts. 

We must fight to our utmost, or die. 

Either we go down in defeat, or we triumph over the 
forces of oppression, to make the world a decent place for 
decent men to live in. Into this heroic struggle, to uphold 
the principles we all hold dear, I welcome you, as fellow 
soldiers. 


Military Implications of German Geopolitics 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL PATTERN OF THE WAR 


By H. W. WEIGERT, Professor of International Relations, Trinity College 
Delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 6, 1942 


should begin his tale with the following story: Near 

Charlottesville, I believe, a man from the East who 
was driving in the South discovered a signpost which invited 
the passerby to attend a local “strawberry festival.” He 
stopped his car, got out, and found under the signpost a 
smaller announcement which read as follows: “Due to the 
war situation,. prunes will be served.” 

Geopolitics, this glamorous catchword of power-politics, 
has rapidly become, in the words of Life Magazine, a “five 
dollar term” since it invaded this country a year ago. The 
excited stories about the German super-science, about the 
“thousand scientists behind Hitler,” gave geopolitics in the 
United States a sinister and even somewhat hysterical start, 
and the advice to expect prunes instead of strawberries is 
therefore only too well justified. 

The great interest which German geopolitics awakened is 
not astounding, however. Not only was the importance of 
this German school, founded and until today directed by the 
former Major General Professor Doctor Karl Haushofer in 
Munich, pictured in striking colors, as for instance in the 
words of Colonel Professor Beukema of West Point that 
“history will rate Haushofer higher than Hitler because 
Haushofer’s studies made possible Hitler’s victories both in 
power-politics and in war.” But, in addition, the American 
public to which this story was told felt instinctively that 
such lessons in political geography should have been learned 
by them a long time ago. Suddenly we awakened to the fact 
that the United States, in a not too splendid isolation, had 
missed a few basic geography lessons which the German 
Caesars had learned earlier than we and had learned by 
heart. 

In Shakespeare’s ““The Winter’s Tale,” we find a stage di- 
rection in which Bohemia is described as “a desert country 
near the sea.” Not long ago, the American public was not 
too far away from such Shakespearian view, and all of us 
shared the bewilderment when, in these days of global war 
in a world which had become a closed unit, we were forced 
to learn in a hurry the geographical facts which govern its 
grand strategy. No wonder German geopolitics appeared on 
the political scene as a super-science. 

Of course, the geopolitics of General Haushofer is neither 
supernatural nor is it one of Hitler’s secret weapons. Its 


A LECTURER on German geopolitics in these days 


main characteristic is to be seen in a global view of world 
politics which sees, in the age of the railroad, the highway, 
and the airplane, the vast land masses of Eurasia as the 
geographical pivot of the world’s history in the twentieth 
century. On this basis, German geopolitics developed as an 
instrument of power-politics, strongly stressing the predomi- 
nance of land power over what it considers the aging and 
decaying sea power of the colonial empires. The other sig- 
nificant characteristic of Haushofer’s geopolitics seems to me 
to lie in the fact that this geopolitical school under the lead- 
ership of the undoubtedly extremely capable General Haus- 
hofer was never satisfied with being but another academic 
school of geographic thought, but that it jumped from the 
beginning daringly into the arena where the legions were 
assembled for the march of the Caesars which is now shaking 
the world. In other words, Haushofer and his circle aimed 
at educating and influencing the representatives of political 
power in Germany, and they succeeded in molding the minds 
of important power groups. Since 1918, when Haushofer had 
demobilized his division which he had led in battles in France 
and Poland, an incessant struggle went on behind the scenes 
of the political life in Germany in which Haushofer at- 
tempted to win over to his grand strategy the élite of the 
days to come. 

Before we cast a brief glance at the blueprints of strategy 
which were designed by Haushofer and his men, we might 
look at these power groups which were the educational ma- 
terial of the German geopolitical school. To do this is not 
merely of academic interest; for the men whom Haushofer 
tried to make his disciples are either the masters of the Ger- 
many of today or, perhaps, the masters of the Germany of 
tomorrow. I am speaking of two power groups in Germany 
which today, while Hitler acts as the supreme commander 
of the German army, are seemingly identical but which in the 
future might fall apart and clash, thus bringing about 
another revolution in our day of truly gigantic dimensions: 
the Party and the Army. Let us, for just a minute, take a 
long view in order to see the world historical meaning of 
the struggle for power between groups which, one day in the 
future, might no longer walk the same road in their march 
for world conquest. Oswald Spengler, the gloomy prophet 
of “The Decline of the West,” predicted the coming of a 
“Prussian Socialism” in a Germany where armies will have 
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taken the place of parties, where armies, not parties, are the 
future form of power. This was written by Spengler in 1933, 
at a time when Hitler’s internal victories were at their high- 
est. With deep pessimism, Spengler looked at what he de- 
scribed as the “emotional drunkenness” with which the 
political decisions were made in the Reich of Hitler and he 
predicted that “the world revolution, however strong it starts 
out, ends in neither victory nor defeat but in resignation of 
the forward-driven masses.” With the ideals of the Party 
becoming boring, the leaders of the army would, in cool cal- 
culation, assume the heritage and take over the supreme 
power in the land of the Caesars. 

Field Marshals have been dismissed by Hitler and Field 
Marshals have died mysteriously, yet the hour is still too 
early to say whether the clash between the Party and the 
Army élites in Germany which Spengler predicted is already 
in the making or whether Spengler’s view of the things to 
come was mere speculation. Whatever the outcome may be, 
and | am inclined to follow Spengler so far as his prophecies 
deal with the fate of Germany, the story of the geopolitics 
of Haushofer reflects the struggle for power behind the Ger- 
Haushofer’s geopolitics tried hard, but tried in 
vain, to win over the Party to its grand strategy. It suc- 
ceeded, however, in convincing the Army élite that the long 
view and strategy of Haushoferism was right, and German 
geopolitics is therefore an integral part of the strategical 
ideas of the German general staff. For this reason, the sub- 
ject of German geopolitics today deals with the application 
of certain aspects of a global geography to military strategy. 

Much has been speculated about the relations between 
Haushofer and Hitler and between Haushofer and Hess, 
who was, for a time, the docile pupil of Haushofer and 
whose descent in Scotland reflects symbolically the break 
hetween Haushoferism and Hitlerism. I shall not attempt 
to tell the inside story of the struggle but shall rather deal 
briefly with a few main points of Haushofer’s global strategy 
by stressing that these views of Haushofer and his school 
were for a long time adopted by the most intelligent officers 
of the German army who saw in Haushofer not a professor 
at the University of Munich but a former general in the 
imperial German army, a friend and comrade. The grand 
theme of German geopolitics, from the beginning, was that 
the dawning world revolution would bring about another 
world war which would be a war over Asia. This foresight 
and the conclusions which Haushofer and his disciples drew 
for actual strategy were based on the teachings of two men, 
both of whom possessed the long global view which we, 
pressed on our insecure ramparts, are now trying to digest 
hastily. The one was a German, Friedrich Ratzel, the other 
an Englishman, Sir Halford Mackinder. Ratzel, who died 
in 1904 at the age of sixty, had learned his first geography 
lessons while traveling in the United States, and it was while 
here that he perceived the importance, in political geography, 
of vast land spaces and the significance which the space con- 
ception possesses as a psychologcial factor in power politics. 
“Every people,” he maintained, “has to be educated up from 
smaller to larger space concepts; this process has to be re- 
peated again and again to prevent the people from sinking 
back into small space conceptions. The decay of every state 
is the result of a declining space-conception.” This is the 
‘law of growing spaces” which became the main pillar of 
Haushofer’s geopolitics. The other pillar, closely connected 
with the first one, was the global view of Eurasia as the 
Heartland whose possession would lead the conqueror to 
world domination. This idea, tragically enough, was the 
long view of an Englishman who tried in vain to make the 
Democracies understand it in time. Mackinder, who is now 
eighty-two years old, and whom I consider one of the greatest 


man scene. 


geographers of all time, issued in 1919 this fateful warning 
to the Allies: ““When our statesmen are in conversation with 
a defeated enemy, some airy cherub should whisper to them 
from time to time this saying: ‘Who rules East Europe com- 
mands the Heartland; who rules the Heartland commands 
the World-Island; who rules the World-Island commands 
the world’.” The law of growing spaces, linked with the 
insight that the land masses of East Europe represent the 
nucleus of continental power, was the foundation on which 
Haushofer erected his building of actual strategy. During 
all the decades in which the Anglo-American world drifted 
along in isolation, these ideas gave German geopoliticians 
and the planners in the German army the measurements for 
blueprints of strategy which were of a truly global nature. 
All their attention was focused on the regions of the vast 
land masses in which they saw the cradle of the dawning 
world revolution. Asia and, holding the central position, 
Soviet Russia, became thus the center of gravity which 
German strategy would have to accept as an indisputable 
factor. During all the years, when the Democracies looked 
fascinated at the tragic struggle for survival of the small 
buffer states which, in the age of the airplane, had lost their 
strategical meaning of separating the big powers, German 
geopolitics was busy drawing the blueprints for a transcon- 
tinental bloc reaching from the river Rhine to the Amur and 
to the Yangtse. 

But the most significant conclusion which Haushofer’s 
school drew from its geographical and strategical studies, 
and especially from its studies of Soviet Russia which were 
unbiased by ideological prejudices, was that Germany, if she 
wanted to play her part in the coming revolution of Asia, 
would have to become a partner of these revolutionary forces, 
not their enemy. “Germany will have to decide,” wrote 
Haushofer’s Journal of Geopolitics as early as 1925, “where 
she stands; does she want to be a satellite of the Anglo-Saxon 
powers and their super-capitalism which are united against 
Russia, or will she be an ally of the Pan-Asiatic union against 
Europe and America?” And the answer is that “no nation 
is closer to Russia than is Germany; only Germany can un- 
derstand the Russian soul; Germany and Russia have been 
friends for centuries; their economic structures are comple- 
mentary; they must hang together.” For years Haushofer 
struggled to persuade Hitler to live in peace with Russia. 
The German-Russian Non-Aggression Pact of August 23, 
1939, was Haushofer’s greatest triumph. It brought him 
close to the fulfillment of his most audacious dreams of ce- 
menting the continental bloc in Eurasia, with Germany as 
adviser and eventually as leader of an invincible Asiatic 
power combination. “Never again,” he prayed, “shall Ger- 
many and Russia endanger, by ideological conflicts, the geo- 
political foundations of their adjustable spaces.”’ At last, he 
felt, Hitler had been persuaded to give up his concepts of a 
foreign policy which aimed at the destruction of Russia and 
France and an alliance with England and Italy as it was 
outlined in Mein Kampf. At last, Hitler had been won over 
to forget his hatred of Russian Bolshevism and to embark 
on a realistic foreign policy. Almost jubilantly did Haus- 
hofer, in August 1939, express his pride over the fact that 
the influence of the Rosenberg group, which preached a 
crusade against Bolshevism, had been broken and the way 
paved for German-Russian cooperation. 

But this was only one side of the global picture. Germany 
was only one station on the “inner line” which, in the age 
of the railroad and the airplane, gave continental powers 
such decisive advantages over the aging sea powers. The 
other side was East Asia, with Japan as the pivot power 
which had embarked on the march for conquest. If Haus- 
hofer’s dream of a transcontinental bloc from the Rhine to 
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the Yangtse was to be fulfilled, Japan would have to become 
a member of it. The vastness of the Russian spaces and the 
strength of her human masses which convinced Haushofer 
that Germany must choose a peaceful cooperation with the 
giant Russia—these same considerations demanded that Japan 
would have to cooperate peacefully with Soviet Russia. Un- 
less this goal was reached, the blueprints of German geo- 
politics would never be translated into actuality. Therefore 
Haushofer, and with him German geopolitics, tried to influ- 
ence not only German foreign policy but also Japan towards 
friendship with Soviet Russia, and a logical conclusion, with 
China, too. Haushofer wrote, “If it were possible for the 
nations of the Rising Sun and of the Hammer and Sickle to 
end their mutual distrust . . . they would be invincible.” 
“Japan could become the continent-minded partner of a con- 
tinental politics of the Old World... .” “This,” said Haus- 
hofer, ‘““would give Japan complete protection and freedom 
for action in the Pacific, a geopolitical possibility of immense 
importance not only for Japan and Russia but also for Cen- 
tral Europe and its enemies.” 

Action in the Pacific—by that Haushofer meant lightning 
action, without a declaration of war, thus predicting Pearl 
Harbor. But Japan did not listen to Haushofer’s admoni- 
tions to strike first against the British Empire and the other 
colonial possessions in the southwest Pacific. Instead of turn- 
ing to the south, Japan started her drive on the continent 
against China. Haushofer warned that this would draw the 
Chinese and the Indians together and would result in the 
formation of an unconquerable human bloc of eight hundred 
millions. “China,” he said, “is a sea which makes all rivers 
flowing into it salty; if Japan penetrates too far into China, 
she will be drowned.” Yes, if an empire could arise with 
“Japan’s soul in China’s body,” it would be a power that 
would put even the empires of Russia and the United States 
in the shade. But this, Haushofer knew, was an old man’s 
empty dream. 

Neither did Hitler listen to his would-be mentor, and on 
June 22, 1941, the geopolitical dreams of a German-Russian- 
Chinese-Japanese bloc were smashed forever when Hitler 
gave his generals the order to invade Russia.. It was the 
same generals who were, and remained, convinced that the 
ex-General Haushofer was a better strategist than the ex- 
corporal Hitler. 

Manifold are the lessons which Haushofer’s geopolitics 
can teach us; many of them are vital in our day. Some of 
the most important ones, like the concept that this is a war 
over Asia and that Russia holds the key to the decision of 
this war, have become part of our thinking—not because we 
have studied German geopolitics, which has seen these factors 
clearly for decades, but because the dark realities of the war 


have taught us this lesson. There is not much sense in looking 
at Haushofer’s concepts in retrospect and to weep over the 
blunders of which we are guilty by not perceiving the most 
elementary rules of a global view. But if we win this war, 
we shall be aware that our inability to see those events in 
their totality and interrelationship, as for instance the links 
between German and Japanese strategy, would have almost 
cost us the victory. 

However, the war is not yet won. At an hour which is 
darker than any time of this war, it is almost criminal to 
indulge in armchair strategy and speculation. But the study 
of Haushofer’s geopolitics leads to something more important 
than to follow the path of gloomy prophets and befuddled 
star-gazers. It makes us see that there was and there is in 
Germany an important group, strongly represented in the 
army, which did not want war with Russia. If this statement 
is true, the other conclusion is inevitable—that a decisive 
setback of the Axis in Russia would not only give the German 
generals the right to tell Hitler “we told you so”; it would 
open the way for what Spengler predicted, the revolt of the 
army against Hitler and his Party, a revolt which, at the 
moment of defeat, would, by compelling necessity of fate, 
lead to a complete moral and physical breakdown. 

Those are a few hopeful conclusions which we might 
acquire from the study of Haushofer’s geopolitics. When 
Oswald Spengler, during the first World War, wrote his 
famous “The Decline of the West,” he planned to give the 
last chapter the title, “Russia and the Future.” But at last 
even he, the most daring of all prophets, did not have the 
courage to predict Russia’s date with Destiny. This omission 
is symbolic. How can we dare to try to look behind the cur- 
tain of our day’s history in which Russia, Asiatic Russia, is 
the main actor on the world’s stage? We must not forget 
that Hitler still tries to prove to Haushofer and the Generals 
that the Little Corporal knew better. It will take all our 
courage and effort to prove before the judgment of history 
that the action of June 22, 1941, sealed Hitler’s fate and 
saved our world. The fundamental lesson of German geo- 
politics in its application to military strategy lies in the words 
“Russia and the future.” Destiny, guiding Hitler, has given 
us an undeserved present when it made the Land of the Free 
the ally of Russia—undeserved because our own inability to 
see the signs on the wall in time makes us unable to claim 
that it is due to our geopolitical wisdom that America and 
Asiatic Russia, the greatest continental powers on earth, are 
united today against the arch-enemy of free men. But since 
they are allies, much to Haushofer’s distress, there is hope 
that on the fateful June day a year ago, the road was opened 
which will lead us to victory. 


Wartime Relations with Britain 


PROGRESSIVE THINKING AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


By PAUL H. APPLEBY, Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
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URING the last year I have had an extraordinary 
privilege of seeing various areas of the war-world, 
seeing them both extensively and intensively under 

conditions of the most favorable sort. Most of all, I have 
seen Britain. Tonight, from the background, I wish to do 
two things: First, to report about what the war has done to 
Britain, physically and psychologically; second to discuss — 
and not by any means as a total view of the total problem — 


the factors favorable to, and the need for, the closest, con- 
tinuing collaboration with Britain. 

Here in America there are large areas where one may 
travel long distances without being particularly aware of 
physical aspects of the fact of war. 

In Britain, war atmosphere and war activity surround one 
— every minute of every day, everywhere. Barrage balloons 
dot the sky; men and women in uniform are coming and 
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going; the windows — where there still are windows — are 
crisscrossed with paper, cloth or cellophane; buildings are 
camouflaged; air planes throb overhead; long queues of 
people await buses, many stores are vacant; others display 
signs announcing limited hours or days of service ; emergency 
supplies of water are here and there — often in basements of 
buildings which used to be and are not any more; blocks of 
cement, bars of steel and quantities of barbed wire are at 
street and road side to be made barriers against invaders; 
poles are erected in fields or at wide places in highways to 
make enemy landing difficult; anti-aircraft guns and pill- 
boxes are scattered over the landscape; smoke tanks are ready 
here and there to lay down smoke screens; airdromes are 
everywhere and airplanes all through the fields roundabout ; 
millions of women, old men and youths who otherwise would 
not be employed are working long hours; people by the 
millions have been moved about. 

For almost three years war has been in the front yard, on 
the roof, across the channel; British men and women in great 
numbers have been sent to scores of places the world around, 
for the grim and deathly business of war. At home, after 
work, there are fire-watching and home guard duties. 

For a visitor, even after some months the black-out re- 
mains a terribly impressive thing. A trivial incident may 
illustrate it. An American friend, over there for the Board 
of Economic Warfare, in leaving the hotel just ahead of 
me did what I then realized I had almost done a score of 
times. He went around in the revolving door twice, because 
he couldn’t tell when he was out! The blackout has a tre- 
mendous impact on living, reducing to a minimum oppor- 
tunity for diversion, and handicapping productive effort. All 
of Britain has been blacked out every night for almost three 
years. 

Bomb damage is great, and widely experienced. The war 
never will be won just by bombing, yet the sense of actual 
physical damage in Britain steadily grows. Single buildings 
have been demolished here and there in practically every 
city. “These gaping holes become more numerous in one’s 
sight and feeling from week to week. And with great fre- 
quency one sees that walls on either side, perhaps for an 
entire block, are empty and ruined shells. There are areas of 
block upon block where there is not even a semblance of the 
structures that had been there — only debris. For months 
after the blitz in such a devastated area there is a smell of 
brick dust, charred paper, sewer gas, scorched flesh and rub- 
bish. The threat has been over and has struck into every 
part of the cities; whimsically, shell-holes have been left in 
an indiscriminate dotting even of the farm lands. Blast and 
fire have encroached on everyone’s premises, have had to be 
organized against, checked and cleared up. Some of the 
cities in their ordinary structure and performance have been 
devastated. In London alone a million structures have been 
in need of repair at one time, thousands have been beyond 
repairing ever, and tens of thousands have been beyond 
present capacity to repair. In Bootle, a suburb of Liverpool, 
only about 3,000 homes out of 11,000 have been undamaged. 
In Clydebank, a Glasgow suburb, about 9,000 have escaped 
out of some 35,000. 

It is a country where the whole business of living has 
been revolutionized, under a compelling necessity to divert 
the absolute maximum of productive effort from ordinary 
things to war things. Goods other than food are taxed and 
controlled to limit consumption to strict necessity. Food is 
subsidized to make it readily available to everyone, and con- 
trolled to insure its equitable distribution. It is equitably 
distributed — much more evenly distributed than here, and 
probably more evenly distributed than it is in any other large 
nation. Yet the total available is barely enough, and mon- 


otonous. Eating is a disciplined business. Food is a subject 
of really hungry interest on the part of everyone. 

Clothing illustrates the situation with respect to other 
commodities. Clothing is taxed, and sales are limited by a 
requirement that purchasers turn in ration coupons. Last fall 
the one suitcase I had been permitted to take over was lost 
from a train. I was given half a year’s supply of clothing 
coupons, and with them was able to buy two suits of under- 
wear, two shirts, two pairs of sox, a tie, a suit of pajamas 
and four handkerchiefs. (Luckily, I got my bag back after 
five days). 

It is a country where their war effort represents in goods 
and services more than 87 per cent of their total pre-war 
production. 

It is a country where no one wastes time arguing about 
a proposed 94 per cent excess profits tax. There they have 
a 100 per cent excess profits tax—and it is not felt that 
business men won’t function because of it. 

The business men are functioning, not for the sake of in- 
dividual or company profit, but for national profit. Thou- 
sands of establishments have been closed. Thousands have 
shifted their businesses entirely to a servicing of govern- 
ment. No business concern and no individual businessman is 
nearly so well off as before the war. No one is concerned 
about business in the ordinary way. Everyone’s business is 
the war. 

I spent a night last fall on a bomber command, talking to 
the boys — 18,:19 and 20 years old — who were taking off 
for Germany, watching them take off, and waiting for their 
return. In the dusk I saw the bombers come roaring by one 
a minute, each one manned by five of these boys, rise into 
the darkening sky and head over the channel — five boys 
going to war, terrible war, terribly alone. It was all very 
different from marching in great formations, each person 
supported and surrounded by many others. 

I saw something of their return, in the black dark and 
rain. A German followed back the first of them, and dropped 
bombs all around us, but that was a trivial exposure com- 
pared to what those boys had experienced. The news can 
never make plain the damage that comes short of full des- 
truction, the wounds and death of individuals in those crews. 
The expectation of those boys was hardly better than ten 
such trips. And yet 85 per cent of each new class of drafted 
men ask for R. A. F. service. 

I was profoundly thrilled and moved by the fine, willing 
courage of those boys. I mentioned my experience and my 
feeling to a great London banker as we sat at dinner a few 
nights later. His comment was said in a low tone down his 
shirt front as if he were afraid of being overheard saying a 
sentimental thing. “Yes,” he said, “I know. Whenever I 
think of what the cost is, and the chaos of my affairs, I think 
of them, and I know they’re worth more than I can ever 
pay.” 

It is a country where the people who are bombed out go 
to work that very day as usual. 

When one visits a war plant — say an ordnance factory 
— and sees there thousands of women making cordite and 
shells and bombs, one wonders how there can be left in the 
homes roundabout any women at all. On top of harder living 
at home and long hours on the daily job, there are for scores 
of thousands extra hours of home-guard and fire-watch duty. 


_ The farm hands, for example, put in harder work and longer 


hours than ever before, and 48 hours a month and occasional 
whole weeks on home guard duty. 

I visited in the homes of working people, talked with 
women mothering small children, their husbands away in 
war service. At the time we were exploring the question of 
bread rationing, and I asked each one of these women if they 
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could manage with two ounces less bread per day per person. 
Bread is the one thing they can eat when otherwise they 
would be hungry. But the answer was always the same, “If 
we have to, we can, you know.” 

I visited also in the homes of the rich and noble. The 
rich are getting poor—and rapidly. I saw some of the 
great families living in five rooms — all the rest of their 
huge castles occupied by soldiers. These people don’t expect 
to live in those castles at all when the war is over. “Wonder 
what the government will do with these places,” they com- 
ment. “We don’t need so many museums.” 

The physical impact of war is no less than the psycho- 
logical impact. There has been an enormous, an astounding, 
change in the thinking and feeling of the British people. 

It is a country in which there is new and deep realization 
of the importance of everybody. It is a reversal of a senti- 
ment known in this country at the depths of the depression 
when some felt that we had “surplus people,” that we had 
too many people. I was riding on the train when a family 
entered — a man and his wife, their daughter, and a small 
daughter of the younger woman. The young woman, it was 
revealed, had a husband in the R. A. F. She had taken his 
job. “We have to do that,” she said, “we only have forty- 
five millions to Hitler’s ninety, and all the millions on the 
Continent he is using.” 

Last fall there were many war posters. This spring the 
posters have almost disappeared. They can’t be replaced 
because of paper and labor shortage. But I shall always 
remember one pair of posters. They were identical except 
that in one the central figure was a man, in the other it was 
a women. Below each figure ran a chain, link upon link, 
across the posters. Below the chain in each case was one line 
of type reading, “It all depends on you!” And that is a 
truth everyone recognizes. 

When I was tramping through the streets of ruined 
Plymouth, Lady Astor told me a true story. It was about 
the bombing there. A bomb by a direct hit had completely 
wiped out a small shop run by an old man of eighty and his 
wife, seventy-eight. In the early morning light as they sur- 
veyed the ruins the old man broke down a moment, wept, 
and said, ““There’s a gas oven down the street; let’s go put 
our heads in that and end it all.” His wife drew herself up 
and answered, “What? And let Hitler win?” She knew that 
they were important. Everyone knows it. 

It is a country in which there is a new and deep realiza- 
tion of the importance of fairness. If the little that is to be 
had is not fairly divided, ability to contribute to the war 
effort will be diminished. 

It is of supreme importance that the American people 
understand how completely, how sublimely, the British people 
are giving of themselves to this war. For without the British 
Commonwealth this war could not be won. Those who for 
lack of philosophy, for lack of insight and understanding, 
say and do things which reduce the unity of the British and 
American peoples reduce the effectiveness of all our efforts. 

It is of equal importance that there be in this country deep 
understanding of the absolute necessity for the closest col- 
laboration with Britain in post-war years. For unless we 
can build a larger international unity then, this war will have 
been fought in vain. And unless we can build in conjunction 
with Britain, we can not build at all. The need is for the 
largest possible unity. Collaboration with Britain in this 
effort is simply a minimum beginning, the most feasible and 
essential beginning. 

Most responsible people have come to see fundamental 
error in that old laissez-faire notion that if each individual 
acted on a basis of individual self-interest the total result 


would be fullest possible service to the group interest. And 
surely everyone has come to realize that for nations individu- 
ally and competitively to strive for their interests does not 
add up to a total service of world interest. There must be 
in peace as in war a giving up of individual and national 
self-interests if individual and national self-interests really 
are to be served. We may if we are fond of being “realistic,” 
or “practical,” or “hard-boiled,” insist that this is only en- 
lightened self-interest and not altruism at all. But the fact 
I would emphasize is that a more socially-responsible and 
cooperative attitude on the part of individuals and nations 
is fundamental to the longer maintenance and further devel- 
opment of the complex civilization we have by now been 
able to build. 

Many people, too, stimulated by recent years of depres- 
sion, trying to capitalize on economic tragedy by learning 
from it, have come to see that our economic system was able 
to develop and function as it did for a century or so only 
because we were operating in an expanding world —ter- 
ritorially expanding from the impulse given by Columbus, 
and industrially expanding coincidentally from the impulses 
of science and invention. And from that realization we 
come to another fact to be emphasized. If we are to avoid 
completely radical change and the chaos that would go with 
sudden and complete change, we must find in the potentiali- 
ties of unsatisfied mass needs substitutes for the old factors 
of expansion. In other words, only by doing something 
about poverty, only by raising the standard of living of the 
masses of the world, can we be effectively conservative. We 
have come to that stage in history where we can see merged 
that which is economically necessary and that which is 
sociologically desirable. 

In Britain is fullest realization of these facts, these neces- 
sities. Britain knows with a clarity born of suffering that 
she can not survive alone, that the type of order she sym- 
bolizes and the ideals that activate her can not survive 
except as she works with the United States and the United 
States works with Britain. Britain knows with the same 
clarity that our type of order now can survive only by fol- 
lowing its own logic through drastic reforms in a deepened 
concern for the well-being of the masses the world around. 

In Britain there is an associate of size and power, of great 
and varied resources, resources on the whole complementary 
rather than duplicatory. There is an associate with strategic 
physical bases, a nation which can be for us a special bridge 
to and an influence on the Europe where boil up many of 
the elements with which we must treat. There is an associate 
of similar culture, ideals, and language. 

It is in Britain that we have our own political roots. 
Britain and the United States constitute the two orders — or 
the one general order —of longest survival, of greatest 
proved adjustability, greatest proved responsiveness in con- 
sideration of and participation by those governed. Our law 
is rooted in British law. Where other than in these nations 
is there any comparable political achievement? With what 
other nations is there any comparable cultural and political 
kinship? If we cannot work with Britain, with what other 
equal political entity can we deal? 

The pride the British people have in their developed 
genius to adjust without revolution, without violence, with- 
out the degree of radicalism which entails disorder and chaos, 
gives us assurance that in common effort with them we too 
may find the way of orderly and evolutionary adjustment. 

A characteristically orderly revolution had been going on 
in Britain before this war. In part it was a product of the 
logic of democracy, the logic of living under a Magna Carta 
established 727 years ago, under a Parliament which had its 
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beginning almost seven hundred years ago. In part it was 
a product of the larger logic of events. 

Under that revolution there was a great equalization of 
income. One of the most intelligent men in America said to 
me not long ago that incomes are less equitably distributed 
in Britain than anywhere else in the really modern world. I 
had some of our economists make a study of that, and they 
reported to me that before the present war, income had come 
to be at least as equitably distributed there as anywhere in 
the world except Russia — fully as equitably distributed as 
in the United States. (During the present war, of course, 
Britain has come to surpass us far in this respect.) Along 
with the pre-war improvement in income distribution there 
went along a great spread of social services and social security 
policies. 

Before this war there had been in Britain a great break- 
down of an earlier social stratification. In our own country 
while we were unconsciously building more definite and rigid 
strata, Britain was making hers vaguer and looser. 

A similar process had gone far on the broadest political 
‘level. The British Empire was begun long ago and carried 
on, as such things were, under profit-seeking and power-seek- 
ing purposes. But in recent decades the Empire had been 
loosened, enlightened, and largely sublimated into the British 
Commonwealth. As a result, that Commonwealth today 
stands as the most farflung diversified political unity ever 
developed as a unity held together chiefly by the social glue 
of sentiment. It represents the kind of unity which we must, 
must build to a higher level. Yet there are people in the 
United States, devoid of broad perception, who get a sort of 
gleeful satisfaction out of thought of breaking apart the 
British Commonwealth. To meet our imperative need for 
a larger world unity by first tearing down the largest, most 
complex of existing entities would be ruinous!ly absurd. 

Our thinking about the British Empire is at best no more 
up-to-date than Rudyard Kipling, who wrote the things we 
remember fifty and sixty years ago. How contemptuous we 
should be of any foreigner who might attempt to discuss the 
United States in terms of Harrison and Cleveland — or even 
of the Spanish-American War! 

Britain has been imperialistic in the past, as Kipling re- 
vealed. So has the United States. But the significant fact 
is that wherever the British flag flies, or wherever British 
political principles take root, there the spirit of freedom 
grows. 

Many students of government — American students of 
government — feel and assert that the British government 
is more truly democratic than our own. It is difficult to be 
so dogmatic in comparisons where the elements are so com- 
plex. But no informed person would deny that Britain is a 
democracy fully comparable to our own. A visitor there 
now can not fail to be impressed by the reality and vitality 
ot the essentials of democracy even under these extraordinary 
war conditions. Newspaper dispatches from there continually 
speculating about changes in their leadership should make 
the fact clear even at this distance. 

The revolution that had been carried forward in Britain 
before this war has been accelerated by the war. There is 
today on the part of responsible people generally a great 
determination to maintain after the war the kind of equity 
in distribution which the war has forced. There is wide- 
spread realization that politically they will have to! There 
is a business-sense realization that Britain can not export 
sufficiently to buy the things needed for her own standard of 
living unless the standard of living of much of the rest of 
the world is raised. The physical and psychological impacts 
of the war now clearly project further wide and deep ad- 
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justments in British thinking and in British institutions. 
These changes are of the order and in the direction of the 
adjustments which thoughtful people generally see as gen- 
erally necessary for the world of the future. The alternative 
is not something less drastic, but something more drastic. 

Britain as a part of Europe has been much exposed to the 
phenomena of social ferment on the continent. She has been 
much impressed by the necessity for certain drastic political 
and economic adjustments. Within herself she has had 
similar stirrings, and much actual change. All the progres- 
sive tendencies have been enormously stimulated by the ter- 
rific shocks and stresses of war. As a result of the two 
successive revolutions in Britain, there is no place in the 
world today where there is more general, widespread and 
deep progressive thinking, or more conscious social respon- 
sibility than in Britain. The changes have been logical 
changes — developments of old institutions and old ideals, 
institutions and ideals long and deeply related to our own. 

It is for us a profound and reassuring fact that Britain 
today represents geographically and culturally a sort of 
political center of gravity for the world in the period ahead, 
for the elemental forces at work in the world. This is a 
compelling reason for our close relationship with her in 
years to come; in that relationship lies hope of an orderly 
solution, an orderly adjustment of our institutions. 

In view of the basic problem of the world now and in 
the years ahead, the fact of our close cultural kinship with 
Britain can hardly be exaggerated. We are given much too 
much to stressing differences between us, much too little to 
seeing the basic similarities, the basic mutualities. We see 
as problems, and yet readily accept the duty of reconciling, 
differences in economic interests of the cotton belt and the 
corn belt, or the functional differences between our legislative 
branch and our executive branch, or between our federal gov- 
ernment and our state governments. We should so accept 
and deal with similar factors involved in relationships be- 
tween us and the British. 

It is as easy to identify and stress differences between the 
Californian and the New Englander, the South Carolinian 
and the Minnesotan, as to identify and stress differences be- 
tween the British and us of the United States. Our duty 
and our need in both instances are to stress and build upon 
those factors which are similar or complementary. 

As Lionel Robbins, British economist, remarked to me 
recently, it is a sport of the intelligentsia to find elements of 
difference, whereas the rank and file dismiss all that with a 
simple and profound, “They speak our language.” Surely 
the point for us now is to find where are the most and best 
elements to support greatest and most effective collaboration 
through long years to come. It is well enough to note that 
in England they say “shedule” while here we say “‘skedjule,” 
but the significant fact is that such differences are merely 
individual items of interest, minor deviations in a common 
speech. Whatever our individual blood-lines, the cultural 
kinship of Americans and British peoples is very close, and 
the differences between us are not unlike those of Uncle 
Joe in Boston and his nephew Carl’s wife’s brother in Seattle. 

American independence itself has its roots in British in- 
stitutions. It traces back to Magna Carta and the first 
English parliament in the thirteenth century. The process 
has gone on in varying forms throughout the reach of British 
influence. 

From Britain the United States has inherited its legal 
system. Britain’s common law is still America’s where no 
statute exists. That law has been developing ever since the 
thirteenth century. Too, she has given America the jury 
system and the right of habeas corpus, those great funda- 
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mental safeguards of individual liberty and justice. From 
Britain came parliaments, with all that they imply. 

This country has inherited the developed ideals of Britain 
with respect to religion. In a long process Britain learned 
how to give place to both Catholicism and Protestanism, and 
in her Empire to many other religions. Within her bounds de- 
veloped Puritanism, Congregationalism, Quakerism, Method- 
ism, Presbyterianism. All of these creeds and the social 
and political attitude toward religion resulting from this 
history, have been enormously important to us here. Travel- 
ing in Britain, one sees churches and religious attitudes basic- 
ally similar to our churches and attitudes. In Glasgow I 
visited with Sir Patrick Dollan, one of the fine men of this 
world, an Irishman, and a Catholic. By popular vote of that 
Scottish, Presbyterian city he is mayor. How familiar, and 
how right, that seems to us! 

Britain long has felt her nearness to us, and often has 
expressed it in ways we have not well enough remembered. 

All through the nineteenth century, it was the support of 
Britain and her fleet which made the Monroe Doctrine effec- 
tive. America’s Navy was not strong enough to enforce it 
until after 1890. Even though British trade interests may 
have supported this policy, they had become more enlightened 
trade interests in seeing advantage in a cooperative policy. 
No one today is anticipating either for us or for the British 
utter elimination of selfishness. The course ahead is to a 
more enlightened selfishness, and our confidence is strength- 
ened by every past achievement. 

By the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, Britain had gained 
the right, which could not be unilaterally revoked, to share 
in the building of a Panama Canal. When it became evi- 
dent, however, in the ’90’s that America had set her heart 
on building the canal alone, England yielded to the American 
desire, despite the fact that there was no legal way to compel 
her. Furthermore, when the canal was finally completed, 
England withdrew her fleet largely from Caribbean waters 
and allowed her fortifications to fall into disrepair, thus vol- 
untarily recognizing America’s paramount position in those 
regions. 

After the Great War, Great Britain conceded to the 
United States parity in battleships at the Washington Con- 
ference and was wholly cooperative in carrying out Amer- 
ican aims at the conference, even abandoning her Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance in favor of a Four-Power Treaty of the 
United States, Japan, Britain, and France. In yielding this 
she was abandoning a century-old tradition, a tradition dear 
to English hearts. At a later Conference, she granted parity 
in all naval categories and thus shared with America the 
supremacy of the seas. 

I have had many interesting and understanding conversa- 
tions about American history with British people. I have 
been glad that they did not attempt to get me into similar 
conversations about their own history! All British children 
in the common schools today are studying American life and 
history from a text-book written by an eminent American 
historian. Over here we have people even in places of respon- 
sibility whose actual knowledge of British history could be 
pretty well summed up by the humorous little volume called 
“1066 and All That.” And yet an understanding of Britain 
making for effective collaboration with her is an immensely 
serious necessity for us. 

The British people look to us. They do not wear their 
emotions on their sleeves. They do not explain themselves 
too well. They are given to understatement. And they have 
a certain difidence about making overtures. Some of that 
difidence rests in pride, no doubt, but most of it is a reflection 
of sensibility and taste. They have enormous confidence in 


us—and affectionate good will. Everywhere there is a great, 
if restrained, eagerness to open up the subject of sustained 
collaboration between the two nations. There is the greatest 
willingness to think freshly and freely. The war has torn 
them bodily away from ordinary selfish preoccupations. I 
hope the war may stimulate us equally to a great deal of 
new thinking about social patterns and social techniques. - 

This I believe to be the most important time in all his- 
tory. We stand at the threshold of a new epoch after long 
centuries of trial, error and development. We are fighting 
a war of cultures. We are defending the right to go on 
building a civilization of freedom, of tolerance, of sympathy. 
We are defending it against a low culture of force, of brutal 
force, of intolerance, of pitilessness. 

This culture of ours is essentially a liberal culture. The 
curse of liberals is the difficulty they have in finding common 
denominators for organizing their affairs. Yet civilization, 
complexity, and organization are synonomous. The logic of 
thoughtless liberalism is anarchy. The compelling need ahead 
is to learn how better to organize for a liberal world, how 
better to protect diversity among peoples and persons, how 
better to capitalize on the added values of variety, and yet 
to find common denominators, common causes, a common 
unity for our diversity. 

And in this one relationship is the most important begin- 
ning. The United Kingdom symbolizes, as it has nurtured, 
the kind of unity on which we must build. On that main 
British isle have come together a good many blood lines. 
There out of more farflung and diverse origins than are 
commonly remembered stand several special groups, the 
Welsh, the Scottish, many Irish, and the English, working 
together, living together, building together, each enriching 
the other. Of all this is the British Commonwealth an ex- 
tension, a development. Our longest frontier associates us 
with Canada in a relationship that is a special bridge. There 
is between us and Australia and New Zealand and South 
Africa a special friendship. 

The British Commonwealth is a large and real unity of 
diversity. 

People of the United States, more vividly — more quickly 
and recently — drawn from many origins, too have achieved 
for themselves a real and great basic unity. 

Between these two peoples exists and grows a broader 
unity. Similar principles of law, similar ethics, similar as- 
pirations, expressed in a common literature and a common 
language, give to us essentially a common culture. Neither 
of us is without sho: ‘comings. Our ideals of freedom, of 
democracy, of tolerance, and of fair dealing far outrun our 
performances, but our performances are steadily better. This 
persistent progress and the persistent growth of our ideals 
are the profoundest facts we know. 

These two peoples, then, constitute the most immediate 
and most feasible unity within that broadest unity which 
is humanity itself. 

It is toward that broadest unity that we aspire. Our 
culture, a product of diversity, appreciates the greater rich- 
ness that inheres in diversity. This is why our unity offers 
not a threat but hope to the rest of the world. The world 
order we support will offer to all men place, opportunity. 
This really is the issue in this war. It is not merely because 
we would be on the slave end of the master-and-slave order 
Hitler would impose that we shall resist Hitler with our 
every resource. It is because that order is the complete 
antithesis to our most compelling aspirations. This war, with 
its deprivation, destruction and death, is a giving of our- 
selves in a desperate and determined defense of and out- 
reaching for that which we know to be fine and worthy. 
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Inside Germany 


DECEIT AND TREACHERY OF NAZISM 


By LOUIS LOCHNER, Foreign Correspondent, Chief of the Berlin Bureau of the Associated Press, 1928-41; 
reported campaigns in Poland, Holland, Belgium, France, Jugoslavia, Greece and Russia 1939-41 


Delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 10, 1942 


HE other day, in New York, I had the first oppor- 

tunity since my arrival on the Drottningholm on 

June Ist to relax a bit. I say it was my first oppor- 
tunity, for, ever since my arrival I had been dragged from 
one intelligence office to another, from one luncheon or 
dinner engagement to another, from one off-the-record talk 
to another, from one mass meeting to another, and had to 
write one article after another. 

With my family I went to see that charming picture in 
which Sasha Guitry stars: “Les Champs Elysees.” We were 
reminded of the five months during which we took the Bad 
Nauheim “cure,” in that many a profitable hour had then 
heen spent by us in improving upon our knowledge of French. 
You see, 138 of us Americans were cooped up there in the 
same hotel, and I don’t know what we would have done to 
overcome boredom had not some wise person organized what 
we proudly called “Badheim University.” We soon found 
that there was every sort of college talent in our midst, 
and soon the place was teeming with language classes — 
l'rench, German, Spanish, Russian, Portuguese, Italian, — 
and with classes in drama, phonetics, biology, history, phil- 
osophy, mathematics, and civics. Even I found a group of 
people willing to listen to a course on the American Con- 
stitution which I offered! 

Hence Sasha Guitry’s picture recalled our Bad Nauheim 
internment days with its sounds of the beautiful French 
language. 

But in me the picture awakened another memory. It was 
that of standing two years ago in those same Champs 
Elysees and seeing the victorious Hitler forces marching past 
the Are de ‘Triomphe and on to the Avenue Foch. Then 
as even now the whole thing seemed incredible to me. Like 
all the rest of the world I had trusted implicitly in the 
efficacy of the Maginot Line. I was simply dazed to find 
myself in a Paris occupied by enemy troops, in a Paris now 
so dead that I counted only a dozen people on its busiest 
spot, the Place de la Concorde, in a Paris at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier of which I saw heartrending scenes 
of women weeping, old men kneeling down in prayer, young 
boys and girls silently strewing flowers. 

We had entered Paris on the same day that it capitulated 

- June 14, 1940, after witnessing scenes at the front that 
have been seared into my soul so that I shall never be able 
to forget them. 

| refer especially to the endless stream of civilian human 
misery wandering aimlessly over the roads jammed with 
military, then refugees pathetically carrying with them some- 
times the most useless of animals or things to which they 
were fondly attached — house pets such as scraggy little dogs, 
underfed cats, scared birds; heirleoms such as a wedding 
picture in a large frame with the glass already broken, or a 
seemingly worthless old table loaded on to a baby-buggy 
tilled to the top with clothing and bedding. 

I shall never be able to forget the look of bewilderment 
and utter despair on these simple western European peasant 
people as they trudged along the road, furtively glancing 
at our cars that enveloped these unfortunates in a cloud of 
dust, holding on with their last ounce of strength to the 


lean cow or skinny horse that they were leading by a rope 
to they knew not exactly where. 

I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, how would you feel if in 
that endless refugee stream you suddenly saw a hearse, drawn 
not by horses or propelled by motor, but slowly pulled by 
some ten or twelve perspiring, dust-bespattered men and 
women — why? because in that hearse, where otherwise the 
coffin is placed, there sat a dozen or so little Flemish kiddies 
who had been made homeless by war’s ravages, and for whom 
the fond parents had no other means of locomotion than 
this community hearse? 

Wouldn’t it have wrenched your hearts to witness that 
sort of scene? We saw old grand-daddies evidently too lame 
and feeble to walk, moved along the dusty highways in baby- 
buggies, while the tots to whom they belonged, just about 
old enough to walk short distances, stumbled along for a 
while, then were carried again for a distance by tired mothers 
or fathers. We saw motor cars jammed to capacity with 
household goods and infants, drawn by fathers, mothers, 
and grown-up brothers and sisters;— drawn rather than 
driven because nobody in civilian life anywhere had any 
gasoline. 

Add to this the stench of the battlefields themselves, where 
men and horses were rotting in the burning May and June 
sun; add the pitiful lowings of cows whose udders were 
bursting and paining them as they had not been milked for 
days; add the nerve-racking roar of the planes above you, 
the swish of passing bullets, the holocausts of fire wherever 
shelling did its devastating work, the debris of once beautiful 
buildings that were brushed aside like card houses by the 
advancing, ruthless armored cars — add all this and you can 
understand, perhaps, why my last three years on the other 
side seem like a nightmare. 

Before reaching France we had been in unfortunate 
Holland. There for the first time our eyes had been opened 
to the thoroughness with which Hitler had prepared his war, 
and to the premeditation that gave the lie to all his assevera- 
tions of peaceful intentions. 

Just get this, for instance: Holland, as you know, is dotted 
with canals over which there are bridges of every size and 
width. Now, as Division X moved into the country say on 
Road A, that division carried with it “Ersatz” bridges for 
every canal that had to be crossed until the assigned ob- 
jective was reached. Hence, if on reaching canal crossing 
Number 5, this bridge was found to have been blasted by 
the retreating Dutch, the “Ersatz” bridge was quickly thrown 
over the gap and the army proceeded almost without loss of 
time. If Bridge No. 5 was intact, then the “Ersatz” bridge 
was quickly sent to the rear, to be used elsewhere and also 
so as not to encumber the advancing army. 

Also, we noted how on this Road A, let us say, only 
Mercedes cars were used, while on Road B, let us say, they 
were all Opels. In such detail had Hitler prepared his 
attack on Europe that only one set of repair parts, one type 
of tires, one corps of mechanics was used on this particular 
road — of course at a great saving of men and materials. In- 
cidentally, this principle of using only one type of car on 
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one road had struck me even during my first trip to the 
Polish front in September, 1939. 

That was one profound impression we gained. There was 
no doubt in our minds, Adolf Hitler wanted this war and 
prepared for it with all the cunning at his command. 

But then, as we got into Belgium and France, there was 
another fundamental lesson we learned: modern warfare 
depends, in a measure hitherto undreamed-of, upon air power 
for its efficacy. I cannot emphasize too strongly my belief 
that the sad story of the Lowlands and of France is chiefly 
that of the superiority of Nazi air power at that stage of 
the war. Thank God that superiority is waning rapidly 
and has in fact already waned, due to our American effort. 
But two years ago the story was a different one. 

Why, my friends, wherever we drove in the German mili- 
tary car to which we were assigned, we saw the German 
airforce above us, while the United Nations just weren’t 
there. We correspondents tried to warn our compatriots by 
giving a truthful picture of what we observed. We were 
called pro-Nazi. I say with all the conviction at my com- 
mand that I never felt myself a truer patriot than when, 
realizing as a layman that there was something sadly lacking 
in the United Nations set-up, I conveyed as much of the 
truth as I could under the terrific obstacles of censorship 
under which we were working. 

Take it from me, ladies and gentlemen: if a fellow has, 
like myself, been born on Washington’s birthday in Abraham 
Lincoln’s home town of Springfield, Illinois, has been edu- 
cated in the liberal University of Wisconsin, and is now 
privileged to speak at Thomas Jefferson’s great University 
of Virginia, he just cannot be a pro-Nazi! To have had so 
lucky a combination of birthday and birthplace and educa- 
tional facility and emotional outlet entails an obligation 
ever to remain true to American ideals. 

This is what we observed as we swept on with Hitler’s 
army: the Luftwaffe, the German airforce, was everywhere. 
Standing on a high hill—or, if you please, a miniature 
mountain — near Ghent, in Belgium, we saw the German 
troops in action during their successful attempt to cross the 
river near by. Before the actual crossing was attempted, 
German artillery got into action to silence the Belgian and 
French artillery on the other side of the river. 

At first the shots fell wide of their mark. Then we 
noticed how German planes began to hover over the area — 
unfortunately there were no English or French planes there 
to drive them off — and within only a few minutes the shots 
went exactly where they were intended, silencing one battery 
after another of the opposing forces. The German officers 
accompanying us said, and we had no reason to doubt their 
words, that the battle that raged below was conducted by 
wireless from the scouting planes overhead. 

Meanwhile the horrible Stukas, as we learned afterward, 
were dropping their devastating bombs and, descending with 
ferocious screeches, were striking terror into the hearts of 
the reinforcements that were on their way to this battle 
scene. 

More than that, these bombers were far down in the 
heart of France, bringing confusion and working havoc in 
the endless columns of French soldiers who were on their 
way to the northern front. They were blasting railway 
stations, destroying airports, interfering with marching 
columns. And the other side had nothing to combat this 
onslaught effectively ! 

Again to show you how complete had been Hitler’s ad- 
vance preparations, let me tell you that in bombing the 
roads along which the French and Belgian troops moved, 
the Stuka pilots by no means destroyed the roads themselves. 

No, they would drop one bomb on this side of the road, 
the next on that side, and so on. The violence of the re- 


percussion from an exploding bomb was such that men and 
horses and vehicles, yes even heavy armored cars, were hurled 
off the roads and telescoped into each other, while the road 
itself was left intact. 

The purpose of this type of bombing was obvious: Hitler 
wanted the roads for his own blitz drive into the heart of 
France; that’s why he destroyed advancing men and ma- 
terials, but not the roads themselves! 

If there is any one military impression which I have taken 
here with me as a layman, it is that of the necessity of com- 
bating Hitler with airpower and more airpower and still 
more airpower. 

During that trip — one of many for me, for I have been 
at all fronts that Hitler has erected —I1 also had many an 
occasion to observe what the civilian population of Europe 
suffers while the armies are on the march. At Cambrai, for 
instance, right across the Franco-Belgian border, we had 
had to live on dry bread, champagne, and a little canned 
blood sausage because the entire water supply of the city 
had been destroyed and all activity had come to a standstill. 
We even had to wash and clean our teeth in champagne, 
that being the only liquid available. 

In Greece, where I went in May, 1941, one more terrible 
impression became a memory which haunts me even today: 
that of the thousands upon thousands of Greek soldiers who 
were returning, in the shoddiest of clothing, often without 
shoes, in the burning May and June sun all the way from 
Albania, where they had bravely defeated the Italians, to 
southern Greece. 

What had happened was this: unlike his procedure else- 
where, Hitler had set his Greek prisoners free immediately. 
This looked like a humane gesture. In reality he was thereby 
relieving himself of the responsibility of feeding hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners in a country entirely dependent upon 
overseas wheat and other commodities. 

So here were these poor devils, footing it over the barren 
mountain passes, over fields on which they gratefully plucked 
a blade of grass here and there, at night sleeping on the 
street of some local German commandery in Greece — at 
Larissa, for instance, I was witness to such a scene — in the 
hope that in the morning enough might be left over from 
the German field kitchen to give them a little helping. It 
was a pitiful sight which I shall never forget. 

I returned then from my trip to Greece convinced in my 
own mind that the first European country really to starve 
would be Greece. Alas, I have been right — starvation and 
even cannibalism are the order of the day in that unfortun- 
ate country which gallantly fought off its invader Italy until 
Hitler’s men simply overwhelmed it. 

And there was another impression with which I returned: 
after having seen the unparalleled natural positions of the 
Metaxes Line, I often wondered how different the story 
might have been if on the United Nations side there had been 
proper air protection to work havoc among the German 
troops as they advanced over lonely mountain passes, and to 
keep the Greeks properly informed when Hitler tried one 
of his famous encircling movements which could be detected 
from the air only, and not from below on the land. Again 
I for one correspondent drew the inescapable lesson: air 
power and more air power is the most precious auxiliary to 
insure the success of the armed forces. 

But I must not linger too long over memories of my front 
experiences. What I imagine you may want to hear more 
is this: who is this Hitler who has brought so much misery 
into the world? 

I have seen and watched Adolf Hitler ever since 1930 
when I encountered him for the first time. He is a rabble 
rouser if ever there was one. He came into power partly 
because he was all things unto all men. If he faced a 
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workers audience he told them about the times when he was 
down and out, and he had a way of drawing on their emo- 
tions that often astounded me. If he encountered a uni- 
versity crowd, his appeal to students and faculty was that 
they, as intellectuals, should study up on the Treaty of 
Versailles, realize its iniquities and then turn against the 
existing republican government for attempting to live up to 
its provisions. If he was with bankers and industrialists, 
he conjured up a picture of a Greater Germany, freed from 
all foreign shackles. 

Thus he promised heaven and earth to everybody at a 
time when Germany was having hard sledding economically, 
and when men like the late Foreign Minister Stresemann 
and ex-Chancellor Bruening were given but little encourage- 
ment. 

In fact, I do not hesitate to express as my deliberate judg- 
ment that the French ambassador in Berlin did everything 
to undermine the Bruening administration and put Adolf 
Hitler into power, simply because he thought Hitler was a 
fool and would be easier to handle than the wise and honest 
Dr. Bruening. 

What the world didn’t realize at the time and what the 
devoted adherents to democracy in Germany did not divine 
at the time was that Hitler was doing exactly what Goebbels 
cynically admitted after the Nazis had taken over power in 
1933: “We utilized the instrumentalities of democracy to 
put democracy out of business.” 

‘There you strike at the root of Nazism: deceit and treach- 
ery all along the line. “he German people were promised 
liberty and the full dinner pail and received slavery and 
deprivation instead. “The Austrians, the Sudeten Germans, 
the Czechs, the Memellanders, the Danzigers—and later all 
the conquered peoples of Europe—were promised a better 
world, a so-called New Order. But as soon as the Hitler 
regime had them in their clutches, the Fuehrer about-faced 
and made mere slaves out of them. 

Having, as Goebbels put it, undone democracy after hoist- 
ing himself into power through its instrumentalities, Hitler 
began a campaign of psychologizing the nation into thinking 
he was a superman of a kind that the world hadn’t seen 
before. 

The result was that, until Hitler since his declaration of 
war upon the United States has made one _ psychological 
blunder after another, his followers began to think of him 4s 
a new Christ. 

Day in, day out Hitler was pictured by his followers as 
the perfect man. The children in the schools were taught, 
“What our Fuehrer does is always right.” 

May | take you for a moment to a typical Hitler mass 
meeting, such as I have had to report or at least attend time 
and again? 

For hours before such a meeting begins, the faithful have 
been streaming to the scene of the demonstration. The dif- 
ferent factories, the government offices, the party head- 
quarters—all must furnish so many participants, and as 
everybody is catalogued from cradle to grave in Germany, 
and his attendance at a demonstration checked, there can 
never be any doubt but that the hall will be packed and that 
thousands will stand outside to listen to the loudspeakers. 

Snappy marches put the crowd in a receptive mood. 
Gigantic posters or streamers in strategic parts of the hall 
hammer away at the slogan of the evening. It mav be “We 
demand colonies,” or “We want a New Europe under Adolf 
Hitler,” or, ‘The Jew is our Misfortune.” It all depends 
upon the occasion. 

After this has gone on for about an hour, you suddenly 
hear excited “heils” at the further end of the hall, and 
people craning their necks. The first group of sub-leaders 


has arrived—the local district fuehrer, the chief of police, the 
head of the local SA, and so on. 

After another ten minutes or so, more “heils,”” more com- 
motion. Now the top hierarchy of the rank of Goering or 
Goebbels or Himmler proceed suavely through the center 
aisle as the audience salutes with outstretched hands. Each 
of these satellites just laps up the moment during which he 
feels himself a little Hitler. 

A near-climax comes when next the flags and standards of 
all the participating groups are solemnly brought in. These 
flags and standards with their carriers are arranged as an 
effective background to the speaker’s rostrum. 

Excitement has by this time reached fever heat, and the 
audience is ready for the climax—for the supreme experience 
of seeing the New Messiah in person. Long before he has 
reached the hall, the ecstatic, hysterical cries of the followers 
stationed outside for blocks away, reach our ears. ‘The cries 
assume organ-like dimensions when finally, at the rear end 
He, the leader, the fuehrer, the man who has power of life or 
death over 80 millions, appears. 

A searchlight plays upon his lone figure as he slowly wends 
his way through the hall, never looking right or left, but his 
right hand raised in salute, his left hand at the buckle of his 
belt. There is never a smile—this is a religious rite, this 
procession of the modern Messiah incarnate. 

Can you wonder that a people who is thus psychologized 
after a while forgets by what means this man came into 
power, how he stole right and left from the Jews, how he 
had those who disagreed with him put into vile concentra- 
tion camps, how he set aside all law and made himself the 
sole law giver, law executor, and law interpreter ? 

And yet there were and are brave men in Germany who 
opposed him. Their numbers are growing daily. And every 
once in a while someone leaves his enchanted circle because 
he simply cannot stomach Hitlerian godliness any longer. 
Harvard-bred Putzi Hanfstaengl, who at one time had to 
play the piano for Hitler much as King Saul had a harpist 
play to him when the evil spirit overcame him, was one of 
the first from the intimate circle to skip out. Rudolf Hess 
much later took a plane for England as all anti-Nazis in 
Germany shook with laughter. For, here was a man who 
as nobody else was an exponent of Hitler party philosophy. 
The Berliner has a way of responding when you tell him 
something that totally surprises him, “Gee, I’m going crazy.” 
After the Hess episode he changed his rejoinder to, “Gee, 
I’m going crazy—lI’ll take a plane for England.” 

May I offer you just an example or two of exceptionally 
brave conduct by German opponents of Hitler: 

You all recall the name of Dr. Martin Niemoeller, the 
head, front and shoulders of the oppositional Protestant 
movement, who has been rotting in a concentration camp 
now for more than five years, but whose spirit is still un- 
broken. It was my privilege to hear him make one of the 
most dramatic speeches to which I have ever listened. 

Please remember the circumstances surrounding this epi- 
sode: Niemoeller was accused of teaching subversive doc- 
trines from his pulpit. This was a silly charge to prefer 
against a man who had won fame during the First World 
War as a submarine commander. 

“Twice in my life,” Niemoeller said, “I have refused 
obedience. The first time came at the end of the war, in 
1918, when the captain in charge of our U-boat unit ordered 
me to take my little submarine and sink it at Scapa Flow. 
‘Captain,’ I said, ‘I cannot do that; I refuse obedience,’ I 
was discharged. 

“Today the Reichsbishop advised me that I had been 
removed from my post; that I may no longer preach. ‘Herr 
Reichsbishop,’ I said, ‘I refuse obedience. The Bible says 
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one must obey God more than man. I have a mandate from 
God, as an ordained minister of the Gospel, to preach. I 
shall continue to preach!’ ”’ 

The seed planted by Niemoeller has been sprouting ever 
since, and brave clergymen, now greatly heartened by what 
the Lutheran bishops and pastors of Norway have done in 
opposing Quisling, are continuing the fight. 

But let me speak also of that wonderful Catholic bishop 
upon whom has fallen the mantle of the doughty, fearless, 
but now very aged and infirm Cardinal Faulhaber—I mean 
Bishop von Galen of Muenster in Westphalia. 

Galen had become so outspoken in his denunciation of 
Nazism as a doctrine opposed to Christianity that the Ges- 
tapo came to arrest him. Now, Muenster is one of the most 
Catholic cities in Westphalia. The news that the bishop 
was to be arrested spread like wild-fire, and soon thousands 
were milling around on the big square before the bishop’s 
palace. 

When the Gestapo informed the bishop that he was under 
arrest, ‘he asked that he be excused for a moment while he 
changed clothes. The Gestapo, unaware of his intentions, 
acquiesced. ‘To their dismay, however, Galen emerged from 
his room a few minutes later, dressed in the full regalia of 
an officiating bishop, with robe, mitre, and high bishop’s 
headgear. 

“That won’t do,” the officials said. 
to jail that way.” 

‘All that I have said and done,” von Galen replied with 
dignity, “I have done as a prince of the church. Hence I 
shall leave this building in your custody in my official robes, 
and only in those robes.” 

The Gestapo was so flabbergasted that it desisted from 
arresting the clergyman, and the episode ended by the bishop’s 
stepping out on the balcony and bestowing the apostolic 
blessing upon the thousands outside. 

All these men who oppose Hitler must, of course, work 
most carefully. The Gestapo is ubiquitous. It and the strict 
regime of censorship which Dr. Goebbels’ so-called ministry 
of propaganda and public enlightenment exercises makes it 
exceedingly difficult for the opposition to organize. 

We on our part ought to do all possible to help this sub- 
merged opposition by intelligent radio broadcasts from here, 
the radio being one of the few means left for contacting the 
German world. 

A further proof that an opposition is at work in Germany 
may be found in what I am about to reveal to you: among 
the documents which in the course of time I have smuggled 
through to this country are the secret instructions, covering 
a period of at least half a year, issued to the German press. 

Every editor who received these instructions was put under 
oath not to reveal them. And yet there were German men 
of the pen who were so shocked at the lies that Goebbels 
expected them to tell, at the censorship which the regime 
imposed upon them, at the interference with freedom of 
thought and expression which this meant, that at risk of life 
and limb they nevertheless communicated these instructions 
to me, hoping that by knowing what the Goebbels machine 
was doing, I might outwit it and give a true picture of con- 
ditions in Germany. 

I have picked at random the instructions of May 29, 1941, 
because they refer to our President’s declaration of a state 
of emergency. The proclamation you will recall, was read 
in the presence of the Latin American diplomatic corps. 

Here are the instructions: 

“Continue to harp on the Roosevelt speech. Point out 
that the only new thing in it was the proclamation of a state 
of emergency. This means that Roosevelt is meddling with 
the American peoples’ lives in a dictatorial way. Though 


“We cannot take you 


claiming to fight dictatorship he shows himself no longer to 
be a democrat. 

“To emphasize that South America is being threatened 
by us, Roosevelt conceived the idea of inviting the South 
American diplomats to hear his address. They know, how- 
ever, that it is really the USA which threatens South Amer- 
ica. ‘To them we must make clear that we are protecting 
them against the USA. 

“As to the claim that Germany invaded the Balkans, we 
shall in due time throw light, by the publication of docu- 
ments, upon the role played by Colonel Donovan. 

“One Berlin paper was permitted for special reasons to 
report the American president’s speech on the first page and 
with a double column head. This does NOT mean that 
other papers may do so. 

“Minor matters: 

“Don’t report the rationing of eggs. 

“Point out that the USA can’t produce enough steel, and 
that only 22% of the production is available for war pur- 
poses. 

“Tt is forbidden to refer to the Daily Mirror charge that 
German spies prepared the Crete action. 

“The Kaiser is ill. This fact may not, however, be pub- 
lished. Even in the ‘death notices’ column nothing may be 
published on this subject without special permission.” 

I have a whole stack of these secret instructions. When 
one reads them one is appalled at what the German people 
have been told about us and about other peace-loving, law- 
abiding nations. Unfortunately the average German hears 
nothing except what is said over the government-owned 
radio and the government-controlled press. 

Hence, however, you and I may sympathize with the brave 
souls in Germany who dare oppose Hitler tyranny, don’t for 
one moment deceive yourselves into thinking that American 
war effort is unnecessary, that Hitler will fall of his own 
weight, that the anti-Nazis are going to upset the German 
state without your having to do anything about it. Fact is 
that the Gestapo in Germany is so well organized and is so © 
omnipresent that a good long time will elapse before the 
“anti” elements can do anything decisive. 

Why, as we were leaving Berlin, the Gestapo was moving 
whole families out of houses at strategic street intersections 
and filling them with dyed-in-the-wool, honest-to-god-Nazi 
families—why? Because in the first floor front room of 
each of these houses the Gestapo was planting machine guns 
in order to kill off mercilessly anybody who dared start any 
overt act against the regime. What chance, then, does the 
opposition in Germany have so long as Hitler remains unde- 
feated ? | 

No, my friends, we must be unrelenting in our effort to 
inflict a smashing blow upon the Hitler regime. He’s a 
“tough customer,” I assure you. But from what I have seen 
and experienced, he is by no means invulnerable. 

For one thing, Hitler is losing his psychic sense for divin- 
ing the sentiments of the German people. The Hitler who 
foolishly declared war upon the American people, who 
pleaded for winter furs and woolens after having previously 
boasted that “General Winter” would be his ally in Russia, 
and who ended the worst winter that Germany experienced 
in centuries by telling the Germans that another winter of 
war lies ahead—that Hitler is no longer the spell-binder, the 
hypnotist of the earlier days in which I have known him. 

Secondly, Hitler is confronted with a number of serious 
bottlenecks. 

One of his worst bottlenecks is transportation. He is 
beginning to pay dearly for his egotism in neglecting the 
railways and favoring the Adolf Hitler super-highways 
which are to carry his fame to the four corners of the globe. 
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Let our bombers, now stationed on the British Isles, strike 
at German railway centers, engines, and moving freight 
trains, and Hitler will have been hit at one of his most vul- 
nerable points. 

A second bottleneck is man power. The German people 
had been promised, when Hitler conquered Greece, that 
Macedonian tobacco, would reach the Reich in untold quan- 
tities. Well, he hasn’t the labor power to raise tobacco, and 
three to five cigarettes filled with everything but good tobacco 
are now the daily ration of the “victor.” 

He promised after the seizure of the Ukraine that wheat, 
nother indispensable raw material, would come regularly 
from there. But in February, during our Bad Nauheim 
internment, we read German official press releases to the 
effect that nothing substantial may be expected from the 
Ukraine until 1943! 

When Denmark was invaded, the talk in Germany, as- 
siduously fostered by the Nazis, was that now Danish bacon 
and ham and eggs would be diverted from England and come 
ro Germany. But since then the German people have had to 
be told that overseas fodder is lacking in Denmark, where- 
fore there must be wholesale slaughter of cattle and after 
that—nothing! 

So Hitler has his third bottleneck besides that of trans- 
portation and man-power: the lack of raw materials where- 
with to continue his fight. The frantic efforts to take the 
Kerch peninsula and then move eastward were predicated 
upon the crying necessity of his getting hold, if he can, of 
the Caucasian oil. 

Not enly does Hitler lack man-power to till the soil and 
take care of all the many other civilian needs of the popula- 
tion—a lack. which he tries to compensate by the wholesale 
bringing to Germany of labor from the occupied, starving 
countries which he has subjugated—but he lacks man-power 
even for the gigantic war machine that is necessary to hold 
under the heel an area extending from northern Norway all 
the way to Irun on the Spanish frontier, and from the 
Atlantic coast all the way east into the far Russian steppes. 
Daily more and more people are being combed out of the 
industries at home and caught by the moloch war. 

Before the present war started, about 24 million German 
men were engaged in gajnful occupations. 

‘Today, only about 11 millions are left in civilian life to 
work long hours. Over nine million women have been 
pressed into work to take the places of men at the front. 


vA 


They have been augmented by about 114 million prisoners 


of war, by over two million foreign laborers, and, more 
recently, by several million children from ten years upward 
who have been sent out into the country to help bring in 
the harvest. 

With their fathers, husbands, and sweethearts gone, the 
women at home have also been reduced to virtual slavery, 
and this, too, at a time when food is scarce, when everything, 
literally everything is rationed—and how!—and when the 
long absence of fats is severely undermining public health. 

We who were at Bad Nauheim didn’t really awaken to 
the food situation till we came to Lisbon, so gradual has 
the deterioration in Germany been. Severe rationing set in 
from the first day of the war, but the proportions it attained 
by the time we left in May were appalling. 

Bread has become so vile that we at Bad Nauheim invar- 
iably took the center out of our rolls since they reminded us 
too much of putty. And one member of our group with an 
artistic bend of mind even modelled a statue out of this putty- 
like bread and let it dry and harden. 

Twice a week we had nothing for lunch except a plate 
of soup with a diminutive piece of meat in it. A sirloin 
steak such as I have been eating here since my arrival was 
easily two weeks’ meat ration. On two other days there 
was no meat at all—only stale-tasting vegetables, stale be- 
cause they lacked condiments and fats. Solely on three days 
was a very thin slice of meat served. We were lucky if twice 
a month we received either two oranges or one orange and 
one apple. Yet we were given 150% rations as compared 
with the ordinary German rations! We wondered how can 
this German nation hold out indefinitely when such a 
shortage of food obtains? 

I repeat, Hitler is slipping. Some day the crash is bound 
to come. But it will not come unless our nation joins in an 
all-out effort; unless every man, woman and child gets be- 
hind the crusade against Hitlerism with the greatest effort 
the world has known. 

That’s why I tried to give you an unvarnished picture of 
the situation; that’s why I tried to tell you what a powerful 
machine Hitler’s war machine is. 

But because I have infinite faith in our ability and earnest- 
ness as a nation, and because I realize, more fully perhaps 
than any of you, for you have not lived under the Hitler 
system, that the Nazis must go, I close with this assurance 
of my unshakeable conviction: 

Hitler CAN be beaten, Hitler MUST be beaten, Hitler 
WILL be beaten! 


Organization of Power in the 


Post-War World 


DESIGN FOR A PEOPLE’S PEACE 


By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN, Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., July 11, 1942 


N all transactions involving profit or loss, it is simple 
common sense for buyers to bargain for the lowest 
price. But in all transactions involving the values men 
live by and die for, it is everywhere deemed wise and right 
to spare no expense and shrink from-no sacrifice, even unto 
life itself, to preserve them trom destruction. The total war 
in which we are engaged is clearly not a matter of gain or 
deficit but a mortal struggle for the annihilation or survival 
of all that has hitherto given meaning to the lives of freemen. 


We know this surely. We say this often. With high resolve 
we repeat the words of Patrick Henry: “Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me liberty, or give me 
death!” 

And yet, in their deeds if not in their words, most Amer- 
icans and most of the peoples and leaders of the other United 
Nations are still dealing with the dangers and opportunities 
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of their self-inflicted tragedy by a niggardly effort to balance 
accounts on an unseen ledger. Unacknowledged questions 
trouble our spirits more than the burden and grief of war 
itself: what is the lowest possible price we must pay for 
victory? How cheaply can the war be won? How little 
must we pay to win the peace? By such a miser’s reckoning 
as this our generation bartered away the peace of yesterday 
and squandered utterly the victory of the day before for 
which so much was paid in wasted blood and tears. By 
such penny-pinching bookkeeping the war of today and the 
peace of tomorrow may be lost beyond recovery, along with 
the fairest and final promise of our century. 

Our miserliness does not lie in the value we place upon 
our money or our lives. If the lavish expenditure of gold 
and blood would give us victory, then victory would already 
be within our reach instead of looming doubtfully beyond 
some dark horizon we cannot see. What we have hitherto 
been unwilling to give up for the fulfillment of our purpose 
are the goods of the mind and heart which men always part 
with far less willingly than they part with their fortunes 
or their flesh. The goods we clutch at gaspingly, as if they 
were the most priceless of treasures, are pride and prejudice, 
old habits and time-worn grooves of thought and action, 
familiar superstitutions and beloved myths, and all of the 
confused legacy of loyalties left us by our forebears. Because 
we know that most of our inheritance of beliefs and practices 
is worth preserving against the barbarians, we cling grimly 
to all of that inheritance. In stubborn desperation we 
refuse to see that much of our cherished past has brought 
us to this monstrous present and that we are more than 
likely to lose it all unless we exchange some of it for newer 
and better ways. 

This much most of us are ready to grant—in words. We 
applauded Vice-President Wallace’s evaluation of the war as 
a People’s Revolution to inaugurate the Century of the Com- 
mon Man. We cheered Sumner Welles’ denunciation of 
“unenlightened selfishness,” his condemnation of imperialism 
and his plea to rectify past mistakes by undertaking “the 
maintenance of an international police power” and by making 
the United Nations “the nucleus of a world organization of 
the future to determine the final terms of a just, an hon- 
orable and a durable peace. We nodded assent when Mr. 
Welles, seconding Mr. Wallace, said: “This is in very truth 
a people’s war. It is a war which cannot be regarded as 
won until the fundamental rights of the peoples of the earth 
are secured.” 

We are none the less unwilling still to translate words into 
deeds if the deeds which are called for conflict with our fixa- 
tions on the symbols of a dead yesterday. We know in our 
hearts that words without deeds are the empty mouthings of 
hollow men. But let anyone propose concrete action to achieve 
the-objectives we say we desire and he will at once be assailed 
by a host of critics, complaining that his suggestions are con- 
trary to diplomatic precedent, that they are revolutionary or 
un-American, or that they are politically impracticable and 
probably subversive. Our political leaders still strive for 
unity and re-election by resting their appeals on the lowest 
common denominators of mass support. Our _ tradition- 
ridden diplomats remain earnest and small-minded men, 
wedded to the past and afraid to face the future boldly, lest 
by so doing they lose friends and alienate people or jeopardize 
their own stake in the status quo. 

Yet our leaders in fact represent us. Even our diplomats, 
albeit less touched by the dynamic forces of our time than 
many other groups of public servants, are but reflections of 
ourselves. Responsibility for sluggishness and indecision in 
the face of the challenge of change lies in our preoccupation 
with ancient magic and obsolete rituals. Confronted with 


danger, we take fearful refuge in old formulas which seem 
somehow less terrifying than the perils of novelty, even in 
the presence of the disasters to which they have brought us. 
Like Hamlet, we prefer to suffer the evils that we know 
rather than fly to others we know not of. The enemy, how- 
ever, has no fear of what is strange and new. And he has 
given his oath to his pagan gods to rebuild the world, after 
his own Santanic design, over the ashes of our homes and 
the earth of our graves. 

We say, as we do battle with his fanatic hordes, that we 
want freedom of religion everywhere in the world. But we 
are timid and furtive about the practical implications of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, lest we 
be summoned to treat all men and women of all colors and 
creeds as truly our fellows, entitled to the rights and oppor- 
tunities which we claim as our own. We say we desire 
freedom of speech everywhere in the world. But we prefer 
that the speech be limited to feeble phrases, since bold words 
calling us to new deeds are disturbing to the contentment 
which goes with avoidance of thought. We say we wish 
freedom from want everywhere in the world. But we shun 
the burden of planning a world economy of abundance, and 
some of us hope against hope for a return to normalcy and 
for a plenty to be miraculously gained by a restoration of 
economic anarchy. We say we wish freedom from fear 
everywhere in the world. But we show small eagerness to 
accept the duties of organizing the World Society for secur- 
ity and peace. 

We want democracy, but not too much and not for every- 
body. We want self-determination for ourselves and for 
the good Europeans, but we display no sign of desiring self- 
determination for the people of Hong Kong or Indo-China 
or Java or Burma or Syria or Madagascar or even Puerto 
Rico. We want victory for the United Nations. But we 
scarcely want them wholly united or permanently united, 
lest we be obliged to surrender the fond belief that we can 
live alone and like it. Some of us want America to win the 
war but have no desire for Britain to win it or for China or 
Russia or Roosevelt to win it. We still fear communism 
because we lack faith in our own capacity to offer a betrayed 
generation anything better. We are still desperately jealous 
of our national sovereignty because we refuse to lift our 
vision to anything broader and more hopeful than national 
sovereignty. We wish peace and safety, but we seek to keep 
the attitudes and habits that destroy peace and safety. We 
are entangled and trapped, now as before, by the narrow 
provincialisms and the entrenched interests, material and 
spiritual, of an epoch upon which the morticians hold a 
mortgage that is already foreclosed. 

No easy prescription is at hand for resolving this dilemma, 
nor is it helpful to dwell upon it in any spirit of melancholy 
satisfaction or pessimism nor to search for scapegoats or 
villains to whom it may be ascribed. Our most dangerous 
enemies are those within our minds and hearts. Those who 
want things which are incompatible and mutually exclusive 
must either make up their minds as to what they want most 
and accept the consequences, or they must remain forever 
frustrated, forever unable to reconcile ends and means, 
forever irresolute and doomed to defeat at the hands of 
those who know what they want. The English-speaking 
peoples among the United Nations, along with their pathetic 
house guests of governments-in-exile, have not yet decided 
what they want most. Until they do, they will remain in- 
capable of formulating war aims and peace plans in any 
terms more substantial than such devalued words as “free- 
dom” and “survival.” 

Here again we all agree, in principle, that a concrete 
declaration of goals and programs for building the world of 
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tomorrow is an indispensable and perhaps a decisive weapon 
for waging the war itself. Without it we cannot persuade 
the enemy peoples and the conquered peoples and the colonial 
peoples and even many of our own people that we are fight- 
ing for a future better than the past and better than that 
promised by the foe. And we know, or will presently know, 
that until we have carried this conviction far and wide over 
the world as a burning faith, we will be lacking in the 
political and psychological prerequisites for a second front, 
for successful military attack anywhere, for ultimate victory 
itself. 

But, like diplomats bargaining with our own consciences, 
we shrink from practicing the principles we accept. We can- 
not formulate an effective declaration of our purposes be- 
cause we cannot choose sharply among our own conflicting 
desires. So long as we refuse to choose, so long will our 
every move be hampered by our own confusions, so long will 
we continue to believe blindly that the war can be won by 
money and blood, or by mass production, or by the frantic 
fear of defeat in our souls, or by the loathing to which 
decent men and women everywhere are moved by the crimes 
of the enemy. Yet every day the voice within and the news 
without tell us that the cost of the triumph we pray for is 
quoted in different figures on some quite different price list. 

The invisible barriers to victory within our heads are re- 
flected in the organization, in the obligations and in the stated 
objectives of the United Nations—or, to put it bluntly, in 
the lack of organization, in the confusion of obligations and 
in the absence of clearly stated objectives. The weaknesses 
of our coalition are too many and varied for brief enumera- 
tion. Suffice it to say that our Grand Alliance still has no 
common central organs with powers of decision, no unified 
high command, no adequate representation of many peoples 
whose aid is essential for victory, nd universal commitments 
beyond a pact to fight together and make no separate peace, 
no program whatever for winning the peace, and no common 
statement of goals beyond the Atlantic Charter. The Char- 
ter itself, whatever we may think of its pale platitudes and 
however frequently it may be mentioned in new agreements 
among the United Nations, has no meaning to the subject 
peoples and the enemy peoples save as a reckless formula to 
restore the world of yesterday by putting Humpty-Dumpty 
back on the wall. It is a statement of desirable ends wholly 
devoid of any indication of relevant means by which the ends 
are to be attained. It is a declaration, noble in purpose, of 
the rights of men and nations, unaccompanied by any sugges- 
tion of those duties to the World Community without which 
no rights can be maintained. If these judgments seem harsh 
and dismal, they are less so than the facts themselves or the 
fruits of the facts in the course of the war which is plain for 
all to see. 

The question of whether the war can be won through 
the use of such weapons of the spirit as we now have avail- 
able is almost “academic,” a word which is the layman’s 
euphemism for unanswerable and unimportant. The war is 
in fact being lost. “The enemy is conquering ever wider spaces 
and ever longer time intervals within which to prepare for 
us the irreparable defeat, preceding the final kill. It is clear, 
or should by now be clear, that our succession of defeats is 
due less to lack of courage or of arms or of resources than to 
lack of willingness to undertake new departures in the con- 
duct of war and the planning of peace and to resultant lack 
of ability to move the peoples of the world to that measure 
of purposeful devotion which is needed for victory. If 
nevertheless, as all of us hope, the tide of battle can yet be 
turned by the sheer brute power of our production of soldiers 
and guns, unaccompanied by political imagination to reshape 
the world, then the further question of whether we can win 


the peace will have found its own answer. In this event, at 
once welcome and heartbreaking, we shall prepare our chil- 
dren as best we can for the next epoch of power politics with 
its renewal of the sickening cycle of concert and balance, 
disunity and unbalance, aggression and appeasement, futile 
evasions and ultimately world-shattering war once more. 

The alternative to this prospect is willingness to pay the 
price of victory now. The price of victory is, in the largest 
sense, the price of peace. For it is almost as certain as death 
and taxes, despite widespread belief to the contrary, that the 
winning of the war will not precede, but will follow, the 
formulation of our plan for winning the peace. That plan 
will be the principal weapon of our victory. The price of 
peace has been stated over and again in sundry shapes and 
is everywhere being discussed in many tongues, thus far with- 
out agreement. The way of freemen, however, is to arrive 
at a consensus through discussion. Everyone whose mind is 
clear and whose will to victory is firm therefore owes it to 
himself and his fellows to think through the issue, while 
there is yet time, and to state the price as best he can, with 
humility and full awareness of the obstacles in the way of its 
payment, but also with frankness and with hope that wisdom 
and action will flow from debate. 

The first step toward winning the war through a program 
for winning the peace is to obtain general acceptance of a few 
simple and familiar propositions which may be stated quite 
briefly, even at the risk of appearing dogmatic. The basic 
premise has been constantly reiterated through the centuries 
by all who have ever given serious thought to the issue. As 
good a statement as any is that of Alexander Hamilton: “To 
look for a continuation of harmony between a number of 
independent and unconnected sovereignties in the same neigh- 
borhood would be to disregard the uniform course of human 
events and set at defiance the accumulated experience of the 
ages.” Armed violence between nations is not a consequence 
of tyranny or sin but a concomitant, invariable and inevitable, 
of the presence of a multiplicity of sovereignties in the same 
community, whether that community be as small as ancient 
Greece and medieval Italy or as large as all our shrunken 
globe. Such sovereignties, so long as they are wholly sover- 
eign, inaependent, and unconnected through any supreme law 
or higher authority, must necessarily play power politics with 
one another. For power politics is the only possible form of 
politics in a society whose members live in a condition of 
anarchy. War is the final and inescapable form of power 
politics. Its abolition is impossible without the abolition of 
power politics. The abolition of power politics is impossible 
without the abolition of anarchy among rival sovereignties. 
The abolition of anarchy is impossible without the establish- 
ment of government. The prerequisite of government in the 
World Commnity is the merging of sovereignties into a 
permanent World Authority, created by all for the protec- 
tion of each and so devised that its agents will have power 
to maintain a world order, to enforce a world law, and to 
prevent or suppress all violence save the organized violence 
of the World Community against evil-doers. Only in this 
fashion can world politics be made an orderly process of 
compromise and planning for welfare and justice rather than 
a hideous nightmare of fraud and force. 

However dim their perceptions may be of the relationship 
between ends and means, however deep their affections may 
be for the tribal divinities and the local absolutisms making 
for world anarchy, the vast majority of men and women 
everywhere are now so weary of ruin and slaughter that their 
deepest hunger is for harmony, order, and peace. They want 
world order more than they want national sovereignty, 
though they see no means as yet for attaining the former 
without destroying the latter. They want world order more 
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than they want freedom, a value which we have all but 
emptied of content by our refusal to organize the security 
and the opportunity without which freedom is meaningless. 
Because all of humankind now needs and wants world order 
with such imperative urgency, it is reasonable to believe 
that a way will be found in our time to establish world 
government and therewith to abolish international anarchy, 
power politics and the war. 

The hard journey towards the world commonwealth can 
follow one of two routes. World government is possible 
through the armed subjugation of the many by the few, with 
the freedom and sovereignty of all sacrificed to conquerors 
who keep peace and order by the sword and the lash. World 
government is also possible through the voluntary establish- 
ment of a Free World Order on the basis of the consent of 
the governed, incorporated in a new world law, with all citi- 
zens enjoying a new freedom and with all nations partici- 
pating in a new interdependence affording their peoples true 
independence and security. The first way is the way of our 
foes. We are fighting against it with all our strength. We 
can never make it our own, now or in the future, without 
betraying all the values we live by. The second way is the 
only way open to freemen. We cannot pursue it with any 
hope of accomplishing our purpose, however, through the 
mere cooperation of sovereign governments with sovereign 
governments, through diplomatic conferences and military 
alliances, or through any new effort to establish an interna 
tional government composed of national governments pledged 
to keep the peace by coercing those national governments 
which break it. All such attempts, from the Achaean League 
of the Greeks to the American Articles of Confederation 


and the Wilsonian League of Nations, have invariably failed ~ 


and must always fail. Sovereign governments by their nature 
pursue their own interests and not the commonweal, whether 
they act alone or together. The old conception of the sov- 
ereign independence of nations, so dear to the framers of the 
Atlantic Charter, is a formula for anarchy. The ancient 
principle of the sovereign equality of nations, so dear to those 
who sing the praises of Pan-Americanism, is a prescription 
for irresponsibility and inaction. Never can world govern- 
ment be attained by bringing local governments together but 
only by bringing peoples together through their directly 
chosen representatives into a larger mansion of freedom 
wherein human fraternity will become politically possible. 
How then, granted the ultimate acceptance of these propo- 
sitions, can the enterprise be launched? One possible method 
was resorted to in an hour of disaster by Prime Minister 


Winston Churchill in Mid-June of 1940 when he perceived 





*“At this most fateful moment in the history of the modern 
world the governments of the United Kingdom and the French 
Republic make this declaration of indissoluble union and unyielding 
resolution in their common defense of justice and freedom, against 
subjection to a system which reduces mankind to a life of robots 
and slaves. The two Governments declare that France and Great 
Britain shall no longer be two nations but one Franco-British 
Union. The constitution of the Union will provide for joint organs 
of defense, foreign, financial, and economic policies. Every citizen 
of France will enjoy immediately citizenship of Great Britain, 
every British subject will become a citizen of France. Both coun- 
tries will share responsibility for the repair of the devastation of 
war, wherever it occurs in their territories, and the resources of 
both shall be equally, and as one, applied to that purpose. During 
the war there shall be a single war Cabinet, and all the forces 
of Britain and France, whether on land, sea, or in the air, will be 
placed under its direction. It will govern from wherever it best 
can. The two Parliaments will be formally associated. The na- 
tions of the British Empire are already forming new armies. 
France will keep her available forces in the field, on the sea, and 
in the air. The Union appeals to the United States to fortify the 
economic resources of the Allies and to bring her powerful ma- 
terial aid to the common cause. The Union will concentrate its 
whole energy against the power of the enemy no matter where the 
battle may be. And thus we shall conquer.” 


that the Anglo-French alliance, with its bonds as firm and 
tightly drawn as the present alliance of the United Nations, 
was about to crack asunder under the blows of the enemy. 
He proposed to Premier Paul Reynaud the formation of an 
Anglo-French Union with a written constitution, a joint 
Cabinet, a common citizenship, a single supreme command 
and a pooling of all the sovereign powers of the two nations 
in the fields of defense, foreign aftairs and financial and 
economic policies.* This daring proposal was the product 
of a bold mind, spurred to a truly creative effort by the immi- 
nence of catastrophe. The proposal was not too little, but it 
was assuredly too late. It was forthwith rejected by the 
French defeatists who surrendered to the Axis in preference 
to continuing the war from the colonies in close union with 
Britain. Yet the proposal itself, which reappears in greatly 
diluted form in the agreements between the Polish and 
Czechoslovak Governments-in-Exile and between the Greek 
and Jugoslay Governments-in-Exile, offers a workable basis 
of permanent unity for all the states of Europe, for the 
United States and Britain, for the American Republics and 
perhaps, if one may venture on large hopes, for all the United 
Nations. But such a forward step as this is still pronounced 
dangerous and utopian by all conservative diplomats and 
patriots, who prefer to believe that defeat and slavery are 
less dangerous and utopian. No such program of reconstruc- 
tion can apparently be expected on the part of governments 
now in power save in the face of further disasters or in the 
aftermath of collapse and exile when the hour for action will 
have passed. 

What steps short of this and yet still relevant to the task 
in hand might be currently urged upon our leadership with 
some chance of success? Most urgently needed now is a 
Supreme Political Council of the United Nations to direct 
the war as a global struggle requiring an effective common 
demand. Such a Supreme Political Council, already urged by 
Mr. Walter Nash, Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
must be established before we can hope to begin winning 
the war. If we are also to win the peace, such a Council 
must be envisaged as a provisional World Executive to func- 
tion in peace and war alike for the organization and direction 
of a World Police Force and for the rational planning of a 
post-war economy. 

The broad conditions for successful achievement on the 
part of such a Council deserve to be stated clearly. Its mem- 
bers should not be professional diplomats or soldiers but, 
wherever possible, elected representatives and majority lead- 
ers in their respective countries. Under their direction there 
should be brought into being three indispensable administra- 
tive agencies: a United Nations Military General Staff, com- 
posed of experts in the science of arms, for the management 
of coming campaigns and the planning of the World Police 
Force: a United Nations Psychological General Staff, com- 
posed of experts in the skills of education propaganda and 
psychological warfare, for the waging of the war of ideas 
and for the re-education of the citizenry of the World Com- 
munity; and a United Nations Economic General Staff, com- 
posed of experts in the arts of business administration (with 
employers and workers perhaps represented along with gov- 
ernments, as in the International Labor Organization), for 
the conduct of economic warfare and the development of the 
controls and practices needed in the world economy of the 
days to come. The officials in these lesser bodies should be 
regarded not at all as spokesmen for national states but as 
professional administrators and members of a World Secre- 
tariat, answerable only to the Supreme Political Council. 

On the Council itself a majority of votes must be held 
by the Great Powers, namely, the United States, the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the Soviet Union, China and 
ultimately Free France and a self-governing India, each with 
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equal representation. All the lesser belligerents should be 
represented equally, with their combined votes in a minority. 
Let no one contend that the rights of small nations demand 
that they control the enterprise. There can be no possible 
security for the lesser countries without an effective union for 
security among the Great Powers. There can be no pos- 
sible security for any one Great Power without a union 
with the other Great Powers in which all assume equal 
responsibilities. Equality of rights is impossible without 
equality of duties, and great and small nations alike must 
assume equal duties if they would share in the benefits of 
equal rights. But in the planning and execution of duties 
there can be no equality among communities which differ 
enormously in population, resources, and power. ‘To treat the 
microcosms of world politics as the sovereign equals of the 
great continental states is to defeat the project and negate 
the democratic principle of popular representation. ‘To per- 
mit the pretensions of lesser sovereignties to interfere with 
the efforts of the greater sovereignties to devise a world 
order in which all sovereignties will be pooled for the good 
of all is to invite the destruction of all. 

Let there be further established now a World Commission 
of Jurists, consisting of eminent authorities of various na- 
tionalities chosen by the Supreme Political Council to rep- 
resent the major legal systems of the world. Let this Com- 
mission prepare plans for a new World Court, modeled upon 
the old and having obligatory jurisdiction over all legal con- 
troversies among states, but envisaged also in bolder terms 
as a court of appeal from the highest national courts for the 
protection of fundamental rights of individuals. If such a 
World Court is to be effective as the judicial branch of the 
World Government to come, it must have appellate jurisdic- 
tion in constitutional questions. Only thus can the world 
order of the future be enforced through the rule of law and 
the orderly processes of litigation and judgment. 

Now, or at latest tomorrow, is also the time for an Inter- 
Continental Congress of ‘legislators, made up of delegates 
from the Congress of the United States, the British Parlia- 
ments, the All-"Inion Congress of Soviets, and such law- 
makers of China, India and the lesser United Nations as 
their governments may care to designate. Let such an Inter- 
Continental Congress of the United Nations act as a conven- 
tion to draw up a World Bill of Rights, defining and safe- 
guarding the elementary human freedoms everywhere, as 
part of a World Constitution, establishing a permanent 
World Executive responsible to a permanent and popularly 
elected World Parliament. ‘That Constitution should in no 
sense supersede the national constitutions of the United Na- 
tions, save insofar as they are inconsistent with its terms, 
hut it should be planned as a supreme public law for man- 
kind, binding on all national governments and their citizens 
and enforceable in national courts. It must grant limited but 
effective powers of world legislation to the World Parlia- 
ment, established as a permanent and continuous peace con- 
ference for the rational governance of the planet. Those 
powers must include authority to administer all the non-self- 
governing colonial territories of the earth, held in trust by 
the World Parliament as mandatory, pending their admission 
to the ranks of the United Nations as equal and autonomous 
communities. Those powers must embrace the right and duty 
of discussing and settling by statutory enactment all political 
disputes among the nations, including all questions of frontiers, 
disarmament obligations, provisional administration of occu- 
pied and enemy territories, admission of the vanquished to the 
ranks of the United Nations, reparation for damage inflicted 
by past aggression, and indictment for trial before the World 
Court of all individuals charged with international or inter- 
racial crimes against their fellow-men. These powers must 


encompass the maintenance and direction of the World Police 
Force under the command of the World Executive. 

The central function, and at the outset the only function, 
of the World Parliament, the World Executive and the 
World Court of the United Nations should be the abolition 
of international violence. The means thereto must not be 
sought in old ways which have tragically failed so often and 
so utterly. They must be sought in the acceptance of the 
principle that the fabrication and the use of heavy armaments 
must never again be a function of national governments, 
large or small, but only of the United Nations, acting 
through the World Executive and the World Police Force. 
This principle must be at the core of the World Constitution, 
enforceable on individuals through judicial procedures, with 
anything to the contrary thereto in the laws or practices of 
the member states to be held invalid through judicial review. 
On this basis, and in all likelihood only on this basis, can the 
United Nations effectively forbid any state henceforth to take 
up arms against another. On this basis, and only on this 
basis, can international security and justice be achieved 
through the adjudication of legal disputes and the legislative 
settlement of political controversies, with all the armed 
might of an organized world, resolved upon the defense of 
freedom and order, turned against any individual or group 
seeking by self-help or violence to break the law and defy the 
common will. Beyond this goal, and as a result of its achieve- 
ment, stretch limitless vistas for the enrichment of human 
experience and the further liberation of all peoples from fear 
and want and frustration. In this enterprise the World 
Government of the United Nations will have great and 
growing opportunities for creative service. But the first step, 
without which our only future may well be a return to the 
Dark Ages, is victory over the hosts of tyranny through the 
replacement of international anarchy by a World Constitu- 
tion of freedom and peace. 

Is the task too hard? Is our vision too warped, our imagi- 
nation too fettered, our talent for agreement and construc- 
tion too feeble to vanquish the obstacles and master the de- 
tails attendant upon such a project as this? Perhaps so, if we 
choose so to believe out of inertia or despair. If so, we shall, 
beyond the slightest peradventure of a doubt, lose the war or 
the peace or both. The most dangerous defeatists among us 
are those who say these things cannot be done. The most 
vicious, because the most unwitting, enemy agents among us 
are those who say these things must not be done and that we 
must cling to our last black hour to the bloody rags and 
tatters of an age long dead and now in full decay. 

These things can and must be done by leading the people 
of the United States and of the United Nations to tell their 
leaders that the time is now. This is the test of our worthi- 
ness to survive and of our fitness for freedom. Let us take 
courage from the words of George Washington, who said of 
another liberating enterprise in human unification: “Is there 
a doubt whether a common government can embrace so large 
a sphere? Let experience solve it. To listen to mere specula- 
tion in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to 
hope that a proper organization of the respective subdivisions 
will afford a happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment.” 

Here is our best hope, and perhaps our last hope, to win 
the war by winning the peace through a Free World Order 
now. Here is our chance to build the temple of tomorrow 
on such foundations that no conference of diplomats need 
ever be held, no “long armistice” or transitional period to 
chaos need ever be risked, no entangling alliances need ever 
be made, no punitive and patched-up treaties need ever be 
debated by neo-isolationists and neo-internationalists. All our 
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war aims will be reduced to one: to defend, to extend and 
through the years to perfect our program-in-action for the 
emancipation and self-fulfillment of the human family. Our 
allies and friends will be with us from the outset, inspired 
with new courage to crush the foe. Many neutrals will be 
eager to join, less they be left in limbo. The enemy peoples 
will be required to join, once they have laid down their arms, 
cast out their despots and cleansed their souls. The require- 
ment will be for them a challenge, an invitation and an 
opportunity, at once our road to victory and their road to 


redemption. Here, beyond the valley of the shadow, is the 
new day. Those with eyes for the dawn, those who can turn 
the vision of men and women everywhere toward the promise 
it offers them, will ultimately win the gratitude of their fel- 
lows all over the flowering planet and the thanks of all pos- 
terity during the bright generations ahead. To fail in the 
duties of this task is to forfeit not only our honor and our 
lives but all the legacy of liberty that has been given us to 
cherish, to enrich and not to cast away. To succeed is to 
conquer the future and inherit the earth. 


Democracy Our Most Precious Heritage 


AN ANCIENT PARTNERSHIP REVIVED 
By QUEEN WILHELMINA, of the Netherlands 


Delivered before Congress of the 


T gives me great pleasure to appear in your midst. See- 
ing this great democratic assembly, renewing itself at 
regular intervals and meeting under self-made rules of 

law, seems to me a sure guaranty that liberty is forever 
young and strong and invincible, whereas the autocrat, inca- 
pable of rejuvenating himself, is every day nearer to his 
end, his regime doomed to die with him. 

Moreover, where and what would the world be today 
were it not for the United States of America whose legis- 
lators you are? 

Such thoughts warm my heart in this hour, and I know 
that my people everywhere feel as I do. 

I stand here as the spokesman of my country, not only of 
those nine million of my compatriots in Europe, but also 
of some seventy millions in Asia and in the Western Hemi- 
sphere whom I know to be at one with me in the spirit. 

The Netherlands were, like the United States, like all 
the United Nations, a peace-loving country. 

At present, both in Europe and in Asia, that country is 
under enemy occupation. 

A cruel fate has overtaken its inhabitants. 

Imagine what it means for a liberty-loving country to be 
in bondage, for a proud country to be subject to harsh alien 
rule. 

What would be the American answer if an invader tried 
to cover his wholesale systematic pillage with the firing 
squad, the concentration camp and the abomination of the 
hostage practice? 


“No SURRENDER” DutcH Morto 


Having come by first-hand knowledge to know your 
national character. better than ever, I doubt not that your 
answer would be: Resistance, resistance until the end, re- 
sistance in every practicable shape or form. 

This is exactly the answer my people have given, and are 
giving every day. 

If in the material sense they have been ruined by the 
enemy, their spirit grows with their hardships and they 
keep their unflinching belief in their liberation. 

They see their families go without what they most need 
in food and clothing, their workers enslaved by the op- 
pressor. 

Yet, “no surrender,” remains their constant motto. 

Inside occupied territory and outside, the fight goes on. 

We use our resources to the best of our abilities. 

In the Indies, where our forces won fresh laurels to- 
gether with yours, stubborn resistance continues locally. 

Surinam helps the United Nations with its bauxite, 
Curacao with its oil products; our soldiers, sailors and air- 


United States, August 6, 1942 


men are on duty in both these territories, and they guard 
them in alert and cordial co-operation with your own forces 
stationed there when the war in the Far East prevented us 
from sending reinforcements to the Caribbean area. 

Our Navy is on duty every day, our mercantile marine, 
still one of the largest, has been completely integrated in the 
navigational effort of the United Nations, fighting off Axis 
submarines and raiders in close companionship with your 
own brave seafaring men. 


GuIpED BY Four FREEDOMS 


Those of us who have the inestimable privilege of being 
free, feel that it is our holy duty toward our enslaved com- 
patriots in East and West to do whatever we can to hasten 
the day of victory. 

Democracy is our most precious heritage. 

We cannot breathe in the sullen atmosphere of despotic 
rule. 

The people of the Netherlands have developed their free 
institutions in their own progressive way, in accordance with 
their high regard for personal and national liberty. 

They had long approached the complete realization of the 
four freedoms which the President of the United States 
has set as one of the aims of our common war effort. There 
was of old in our whole kingdom freedom of religion and 
of speech; there also was freedom from fear, and constant 
forward steps, designed to insure freedom from want, were 
in ever-expanding evolution. 

Throughout my reign the development of democracy and 
progress in the Netherlands Indies has been our constant 
policy. 

Under Netherlands stewardship a great number of peoples 
and tribes are being systematically merged into one _ har- 
monious community, in which all these elements: The 
Indonesians in their rich variety of religions, languages, arts 
and customary laws, the Chinese, the Arabs and the West- 
erners feel equally at home. 

Careful consideration has constantly been given to the 
particular characteristics and needs of the peoples concerned. 

Confronted as we found ourselves by highly developed 
forms of civilization to which the population is deeply at- 
tached, we strove not to uproot these, but to promote their 
adaptation to the exigencies of the modern world. 


Want Noruinc But Own 


The voluntary co-operation in mutual respect and tolera- 
tion between people of Oriental and Western stock toward 
full partnership in government on a basis of equality has 
been proved possible and successful. 
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Increasing self-government, keeping pace with the rapidly 
broadening enlightenment and education of the native popu- 
lation, has been enacted ever since the beginning of this 
century and especially since the revision of the constitution 
in 1925. 

This steady and progressive development received new 
emphasis and momentum by my announcement last year that 
after the war the place of the overseas territories in the 
framework of the kingdom and the constitution of those 
territories will be the subject, of a conterence in which all 
parts of the kingdom are to be fully represented. 

Consultations on this subject were already proceeding in 
the Netherlands Indies when the Japanese invasion tempo- 
rarily interrupted their promising course. 

The preparation of the conference is none the less being 
actively continued, but in accordance with sound democratic 
principle no final decision will be taken without the co- 
operation of the people once they are free again. 

What are our war aims, and what our peace aims? 

We have adhered to the Atlantic Charter and our lend- 
lease agreement with the United States points the way to 
wise international economic planning. 

We want nothing that does not belong to us. 

We want to resume our place as an independent nation 
on the fringe of the Atlantic, on the dividing line of the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean and to remain your good 
neighbor in the Caribbean Sea, and we accept the responsi- 
bilities resulting from that situation. 


And above all, we want to see suitable measures taken 
in order that henceforth no nation may think it can, with 
impunity, break its pledged word or attack others. 

When speaking of war and peace aims, I do not forget, 
were it only for one brief moment, that first of all there is 
a war to be won. 

In that war we are with you and the other United Na- 
tions to the last. 

It is not the first time that the Netherlands are asso- 
ciated with the United States in common warfare. 

In the days of Washington, we were at one time com- 
rades in arms, and it gives me pleasure to recall that the 
first salute given the American flag on behalf of a foreign 
government was rendered by guns of my country. 

That ancient partnership we see revived today. 

One of your great men who stood at the cradle of 
American liberty, Benjamin Franklin, once wrote to John 
Adams, your first envoy at The Hague: “TI believe neither 
Holland nor we could be prevailed on to abandon our 
friends.” 

That was in 1782, and I think it still holds good today. 
We cannot be prevailed on, either of us, to abandon our 
friends. 

That is why we considered the first Japanese bomb on 
Pearl’ Harbor as a bomb on ourselves. 

That is why we never wavered in our resolve to be with 
the United Nations until the end. 

United we stand, and united we will achieve victory. 


Operating the Tool Shop of America 


ADOPT BUSINESS METHODS IN GOVERNMENT 


By MURRAY D. VAN WAGNER, Governor of Michigan 
Delivered at Conference of Governors, Asheville, N. C., June 22, 1942 


I. Governors always seem to take orders without 

complaint from Frank Bane. So when Frank de- 

cided that I might offer you some observations on 
war industrial problems, based on Michigan’s experiences, 
and when Frank put the title on my address, I took it— 
and liked it. 

It seems to me, looking back over the year since we last 
met in Boston, that we in Michigan have gone through a 
century. We have gone through crisis after crisis: fighting 
for war orders; fears of big strikes that never came; prob- 
lems of training workers and getting machine tools; the shut- 
down after Pearl Harbor, leading to complete war con- 
version, which threw 200,000 industrial workers out of 
employment; then the flood of war orders, the fear of a 
transportation crisis, the tooling-up stage for production, the 
subcontracting and small business problems, the housing and 
migration problems, emergency sessions of the Legislature 
to adjust the State Government to wartime needs. 

Well, today I can tell you what you already know: De- 
troit and Michigan are doing a war production job, and 
doing it better than anybody on earth dared dream they 
would do it. 

The long haul of building new plants and retooling old 
plants is two-thirds complete today. We have 45,000 more 
industrial workers on the job at this moment than we had 
at our peacetime peak last June. 

Unemployment still is serious in places, but mass output 
of war goods tripled in Michigan in the last month, and 
today is 900 per cent higher than the rate that existed when 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. 


The automobile industry alone has been given the job of 
building three-quarters of all the aircraft engines in the 
nation, over one-third of all machine guns, more than 40 per 
cent of all tanks, 100 per cent of the motorized units of 
modern warfare, plus a long list of bombers, sub-assemblies, 
ammunition, naval combat vessels and other items. 

One automobile firm alone already is producing heavy 
bombers that can fly from the assembly line to any point 
on the face of the globe that the Army Air Corps designates. 

In full production, that one automobile company out of 
the 100 automobile companies now in war aircraft work— 
that one company will out-produce all the bomber factories 
in all the Axis nations. 

I could go on and on with this picture. One company in 
1939 converted its auto wheel manufacturing equipment to 
shell-making, and by the summer of 1940 — two years ago, 
became the world’s largest shell supplier, a ranking it still 
holds. 

In the pre-war months the auto industry turned out 91 
per cent of all the tanks built by the nation. Our industries 
scrapped 34 years of mass production equipment — literally 
ripped the machinery out of the factories and tossed it into 
the snow last winter, and started from scratch to take up a 
new business. 

On last December seventh, the auto industry had a total 
of four billion dollars worth of war orders. Within five 
weeks after Japan struck Pearl Harbor, that total in con- 
tracts —a total that has been built up over two years — 
was doubled. And today it is around 14 billion dollars. 

Nor is that the whole story. The auto industry and its 
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suppliers represent two-thirds of the Michigan industrial 
concentration. But today, 95 per cent of our 6,000 factories 
are engaged in war work. 

And outside the main auto plants, we still have capacity 
for a 50 per cent more work. Michigan has idle tools, and 
idle men. Our people do not know the meaning of peak 
production. 

How did all this come about? Well, it did not come 
about overnight. Michigan’s industrial and labor organiza- 
tions know how to do the job, and they have wanted to do 
the job. 

Michigan people realized 18 months ago that the time 
would come when they would either be in war work, or 
would be out of business. 

The State Government realized it had a responsibility — 
not to do the job — but to help labor and industry do the 
job. We made a complete inventory of our production facili- 
ties and our labor supply, long before the Federal Govern- 
ment really sank its teeth into the problem of an inventory 
of materials, manpower and production facilities. 

We took our case to Washington. We sent engineers 
there. We presented a united front of industry, labor and 
State Government. 

We warned our small manufacturers that it was their 
own job. to get on the war bandwagon, and that nobody 
could do the job for them. 

You know, this war has been hard on the small manu- 
facturers. They often are lost when their usual markets are 
gone. Some are timid about approaching governmental 
agencies, and lack confidence in their ability to change from 
making gadgets to making military supplies. 

The much-publicized small-business clinics have been of 
questionable value. They have encouraged the small business- 
man to think somebody is going to put a war order into his 
lap —a job perfectly fitted for his factory. 

Government has had a place in this war —a vital place. 
But no government agent ever got a contract placed, or a 
job of production finished. The best way to get war orders 
is to get production and technical engineers together, rep- 
resenting buyer and potential seller. 

In Michigan, we advised our manufacturers to go right 
to the Government purchasing men, whether they be military 
or civilian. Or better yet, go right to the prime contractor, 
and find out what sub-contracts are available, and get the 
engineers together to find out what their plants could handle. 
No meeting of non-technical officials ever placed a war 
contract. 

Fortunately, sub-contracting was pioneered on a large 
scale by the automobile industry in Michigan. Auto plants 
are essentially just assembly sheds for parts and materials 
that flow in from all over the world. 

That system enabled Michigan to convert fast for war, 
and to start volume production a year ahead of schedule 
in most cases. 

Take the big three in auto production: one of them ordi- 
narily received supplies from 4,000 firms; the second from 
6,000 firms, and the third from 32,000 firms. 

That system has carried right over into the war. True, 
some of the suppliers were unable to convert, and had to look 
elsewhere for war work. Some — far less than we expected 
in Michigan — went out of business. In general, 75 per 
cent of the firms who supplied the auto companies in peace- 
time now supply them in war. 

A tank manufacturer’s superb record was made possible 
by the work of 700 companies in 130 cities of 20 states who 
send him parts and materials for final assembly. Of the 
200 parts in an anti-aircraft gun, all but 20 are made out- 


side the main plant. Of the 127 parts in an automatic 
cannon, all but three are made by outside companies. 

The auto industry brought a fresh point of view, and a 
new technique, to war production. When we first estimated 
our war labor needs, we naturally applied the figures of 
other companies already doing war work, and came to a 
total so great that Washington not long ago took some con- 
tracts away from Michigan for fear of a tremendous labor 
and housing shortage. 

Well, we believe now that Michigan will not have too 
much trouble over labor shortages. In fact, if the expected 
drastic new stoppage of retail and non-war business develops 
next year, we will have almost enough people in our own 
State to train for the peak war production needs. ‘The hous- 
ing shortage under such conditions will not be nearly as 
acute as we once feared. 

Last June, at our pre-war peak, Michigan had 900,000 
workers engaged in manufacture. We are 45,000 over that 
figure today, and still have about 75,000 unemployed, in 
round figures. 

By Fall, we expect unemployment to end, and by next 
June we will be half a million over our peacetime industrial 
employment peak. 

If our tourist industry suffers even greater hardships next 
year, and other non-industrial employees are thrown out of 
work later this year, which I think will happen, we will be 
able to handle the labor problem almost entirely by training 
our own citizens for war work. 

In short, our mass production industries have learned to 
do the job with fewer people, and greater speed, and with 
greater economy, than anybody dreamed was possible. 

The time required for making machine guns has been 
cut 25 per cent, and the cost cut accordingly. One improve- 
ment on a bomber wing panel operation cut $1,000 from the 
cost of the bomber. 

The American system is proving its soundness today. For 
the first time in history, we are told to produce all we can. 
And the real power of our private enterprise system is 
awesome to behold. 

It is wrong to call this production record a miracle. We 
have been building for this war without knowing it, down 
through the years. 

When Hitler sneered at democracy, and when we our- 
selves began to wonder if perhaps we were incapable of 
uniting to do the job that had to be done —the war gave 
us a chance to prove to ourselves that America still has the 
best economic and political system on earth —a system that 
creates, that offers hope for a better and more prosperous 
world tomorrow, and most of all a system that we can all 
believe in, and work for, and fight and die for. 

We have said that in words before, but words have not 
the convincing power that lie in the achievements of recent 
months — achievements that prove our businessmen are the 
best on earth, that our farmers are the salt of the earth, that 
labor in America is the most intelligent and patriotic on 
earth, and that a free government can do good and essential 
work as the umpire, but not the manager or owner, of our 
economy. 

Working with, and observing, the men who are doing this 
war job in Michigan, I naturally have heard their comments, 
weighed them, and come to some conclusions of my own 
about our war problems of the coming months. 

I believe there are three major problems lying ahead of 
the nation, and that by understanding them, and helping our 
citizens to understand them, we Governors can be in a 
position to offer substantial help in the victory program. 

The problems are transportation, manpower and modern- 
izing of local government. 
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No matter how successful the current rubber collection 
drive may be, we still face a rubber-tired transportation 
crisis which cannot be solved in any way other than drastic 
curtailment of non-essential driving. 

The nation functions on rubber-tired transportation. In 
Michigan, for instance, over two-thirds of all war materials 
enter and leave the factory by truck, and three-quarters of 
all war workers do likewise. We cannot change those per- 
centages. We can only conserve what we have, because it 
must last for the duration. 

Michigan began work months ago to avoid a transporta- 
tion breakdown coming next year by changing our citizens 
driving habits. Even aside from rubber tires, it will be im- 
possible very soon to get repair parts for cars. So we set up 
the share-the-ride program, and the staggering of business 
hours program, which since then has been spread nationally 
hy the Office for Defense Transportation. 

President Roosevelt has acted wisely in delaying gasoline 
rationing until all the facts are in, and until a complete pro- 
gram is worked out to avoid unnecessary curtailments, which 
would defeat the very purpose of gasoline rationing. But it 
is our job to present the facts to our citizens, to insist that 
a sensible program be developed — and then to support that 
program. 

ur citizens will accept gladly any necessary sacrifice. 
But they insist on knowing the reasons for drastic war pro- 
grams. ‘That is the difference between a democracy at war 
and a slave nation at war —a free people intend to move 
with their eyes open, whereas an enslaved Germany and 
Japan and Italy have to take what the master orders, without 
question, 

ur system works better, because our people can put their 
hearts and brains vigorously behind any needed war program, 
and do a vastly better job than can a people who can only 
take orders. 

Now for the manpower problem. No matter how we 
phrase it, the day is near when manpower must be put to the 
maximum war use, and moved from less essential to more 
essential work. 

There again, we simply cannot order, and expect whole- 
hearted cooperation. The need must be explained, and every 
valid grievance must be heard. We must call upon our 
labor leaders as well as management, to help explain the 
manpower problem to workers, and to help lead. 

A year ago, at our Governors’ Conference in Boston, I 
pointed out that voluntary arbitration to end strikes was 
the only sensible wartime solution. Labor has since then 
given up its right to strike, and has agreed to accept as final 
during the war the decisions of the Federal War Labor 
Board. 

Fine. But what has happened: The War Labor Board 
has been giving decisions at the rate of about 15 a month. 
‘Today there are about 140 disputes pending before it, and 
over 1,600 disputes waiting to be certified to the Board. 

Board members admit that it will take them until some 
time next year to dispose of the cases already certified — 
and then maybe .then can take up the 1,600 disputes now 
waiting to be certified. 

Last month there were 1,300 new industrial disputes, 
nearly 300 of which arose in Michigan. 

We in Michigan believe we have an intelligent and fair- 
minded State Labor Mediation Board. We have worked 
out with the Federal Labor Conciliation Service a joint 
panel system of hearing labor disputes which Dr. Steelman, 
Federal conciliation director, has called the model for the 
nation. 

We have been up to our ears in industrial labor relations 


these last 18 months, and I think we know the problem 
pretty well by now. 

The American labor conciliation record is the best on 
earth. Ninety-six per cent of all disputes are settled before 
they reach a strike stage, or before the Federal War Labor 
Board gets around to them. 

Conciliation can work much better if both sides under- 
stand that in the background is a tribunal set up by the 
President of the United States, which can take over and 
render a prompt verdict in case of a deadlock. 

The obvious solution is to set up regional war labor panels, 
under the same pattern, and with the same powers and 
authority, as now exists in Washington. 

The State and Federal conciliators could well be named 
public members of the regional boards. There are too few 
experienced conciliators in the nation today, and it takes 
an expert in labor relations to make such a program click. 

We should quickly take steps in this regard, and offer 
final decisions on disputes. 

Labor is patriotic. It asks only that, since it has willingly 
put aside its strike weapon, it get quick action on grievances. 

Wages must be tied to living conditions. The price ceil- 
ings have eased the pressure for wage increases in higher 
paid jobs, but there still remains the thousand other problems 
that enter into our complicated industrial employment system, 


~and there remain also the 50 per cent of our citizens who 


do not yet receive a living wage. 

My final observation pertains to modernizing local govern- 
ment. The curtailment of consumer buying, and the in- 
evitable and necessary halting of non-essential driving, will 
hit the State revenue picture hard next year. You will be 
surprised at the way tax revenues will melt away. 

If essential functions of government are to be continued, 
we must take some drastic steps to modernize, and con- 
solidate, public agencies. 

Our school operating system in Michigan, and in most 
other States, can stand consolidation. Teachers are grossly 
underpaid because the money is not spent properly. 

It is our job to adopt business methods in government, if 
local government is to survive the war. And I think we 
can all see the importance of keeping local government alive 
and independent. 

Our primary job as Governors is to preserve the essential 
functions of public service, to subordinate anything that 
might interfere with the national war effort, and to use our 
State Governments to help our people win the war. 

But to do that, we must see to it that our governmental 
structure is based on present day needs, and we must not 
worship tradition for tradition’s sake. 

Too many departments, too many activities, have grown 
up simply by accretion. We must economize, and quit turn- 
ing to Washington for the answers to all local problems. 
Only in that way can State and local governments do their 
job in the war. And only in that way can State and local 
governments continue to demonstrate a need for existence. 

The next few years will be fast-moving years. Unless 
we are alert, and willing to fit ourselves to new develop- 
ments, I very much fear for the future of local units of 
government. And I tell you that if local government con- 
tinues its decay, democracy as we know it cannot survive. 

The fault will not lie with Washington. Washington 
steps in only when we fail locally to meet a problem that 
must be met. 

The fault will lie with us. Our lack of vision, our lack 
of courage to wade through old taboos, our lack of willing- 
ness to take on new responsibilities, will have betrayed our 
people. 


Aschibeld MacLeish 
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The Intellectual Battle 


THE REVOLT OF MAN AGAINST HIMSELF 


By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, Director of the Office of Facts and Figures 
Delivered before the American Library Association, Milwaukee, June 26, 1942 


N the three months from December of last year to 
February of this the American mentality changed from 
defensive to offensive and an ultimate victory in the war 

became, in consequence, a probability instead of a desperate 
hope. Wars are won by those who mean to win them, not 
by those who intend to avoid losing them, and victories are 
gained by those who strike, not by those who parry. 

What is true of the people as a whole in the war fought 
for the domination of the world should be true as well of the 
intellectuals — the writers and the scholars and the librarians 
and the rest —in the war fought for the countries of the 
mind. It should be true but isn’t. The intellectuals have 
learned the first lesson of such wars: the lesson the nation 
learned belatedly at Pearl Harbor. They have learned that 
their scholar’s country is in real and present danger. They 
have not yet learned the second lesson: the lesson the nation 
learned in the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines. They 
have not yet learned that their scholar’s country can be saved 
and their world made habitable only by courageous and un- 
relenting attack. 

The learning of the first lesson was long and difficult 
enough as we can all remember. Down through the thirties 
to the invasion of Poland a considerable number of American 
intellectuals preached and practised an intellectual isolation- 
ism which was at least as frivolous, and certainly as blind, 
as the political isolationism of their political counterparts. 
They aot only denied that their country of books and 
scholarship and art and learning was the principal target of 
the world revolution then fomented: they denied even that 
that country of theirs was in any danger or could possibly 
be attained or touched by the world-mob gathering against 
the sky. Their country, they informed us, was safe beyond 
it> literary seas, its learned waters — safe from any war or 
any revolution. Art, they said, and books and learning of all 
kinds were things remote from wars, remote from revolu- 
tions. All the scholar, or the keeper of books, or the writer, 
or the artist, had to do was to stay on his own side of his 
particular ocean and tend to his own affairs and let the wars 
go by. The wars had always gone by before, they said, and 
the art had remained, the books had remained. 

Down through the thirties to the invasion of Poland they 
went on like that. Not all of course. There were many 
writers who had looked at Spain and seen what they had 
seen. There were others who had looked at China. There 
were scholars who had looked in the books for the things 
actually lived, the things understood. Not all the American 
intellectuals of the years before the invasion of Poland were 
isolationists of the mind, inhabiters beyond imaginary oceans. 
But many were. And even after Poland there were still 
many. Until Denmark fell. And Norway fell. And Holland 
fell. And Belgium fell. And France fell. Then there were 
none — none but a few ghosts, the shrill inaudible voices. 

When you saw in country after country that it was the 
intellectuals, the artists, the writers, the scholars who were 
searched out first and shot, or sequestered first, or left to rot 
first, in the concentration camps — when you saw in country 
after country that it was the books which were banned or 
burned or imprisoned, the teachers who were silenced, the 


publications which were stopped — when you saw all this, 
it was difficult to insist that the world of art and learning 
was a world apart from the revolution of our time. It was 
awkward, not to say embarrassing, to repeat over and over 
again that the world of books and paintings and philosophy 
and science was a world set off behind oceans no violence of 
war could ever cross successfully. It was even a little ridicu- 
lous to declare that this attack upon learning —this attack 
upon the whole world of the human spirit — was no affair of 
those who live by learning and the spirit — that their only 
duty was to turn their backs. 

So that after the fall of France the first lesson was learned. 
What the bombs at Pearl Harbor did to the political isola- 
tionists, the murders of the Gestapo did to the isolationists 
of the spirit. It is difficult to argue that a bomb cannot fall 
or a man be killed in your country when the bombs have 
fallen and the dead men are on the beaches from Jupiter 
Light to Quoddy and on north. It is difficult to argue that 
the world of art and books and science is not endangered 
by a revolution which has already murdered the artists and 
the men of letters and the books. 

But the parallel between political isolationism and intel- 
lectual isolationism, though it holds in part, does not hold in 
full. Political isolationism in the United States was re- 
placed by a defensive mentality, which was replaced in time 
by a mentality committed to attack. Intellectual isolationism 
was replaced by a defensive mentality only: the second trans- 
formation never followed. Scholars and writers admitted 
after Czechoslovakia and France and Norway that their 
country — the country of the mind —the country of the 
free man’s mind — was indeed under attack and that their 
pretense of unviolability, of otherworldliness, was a pretense 
as unrealistic as it was unworthy. They admitted indeed that 
their country, the country they inhabited as scholars and as 
writers and as men of books, was the principal target of the 
revolution of our time —that this revolution was in fact 
as in word a revolution aimed against the intellect, against 
the mind, against the things of the mind —a revolution 
of ignorance and violence and superstitution against the city 
of truth. They agreed in consequence that the city must 
be held, must be defended. But the second step, the second 
and essential step, the scholars and the men of letters have 
not taken even yet. They have not accepted the necessity of 
offensive war. They have not perceived that the defense of 
the country of the mind involves an affirmation, an assertion 
of a fighting and affirmative belief in intellectual things, a 
willingness not only to resist attacks upon their world and 
on themselves but to conceive offensives of their own and 
fight them through and win them. 

A very large number of American writers have enlisted 
in one way or another in the war against fascism, some as 
soldiers, some as polemical writers, some as employees of the 
government. Scholars have put their scholarship at the service 
of their country and their country’s cause, artists and musi- 
cians also. But it is in their capacity as citizens of the 
political, not of the intellectual, world that these men have 
acted. They have put aside their quality as writers and 
scholars for the duration of the war. They have said, in 
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effect: “Our scholar’s world, our writer’s world is threat- 
ened: we will defend it on the political front, the front of 
arms — we will defend the city of the mind by defending 
the actual cities of our other world, the world we know as 
citizens and men.” 

It is a courageous thing to do and a necessary thing to do. 
‘The actual cities must be held and the physical battles for 
their safety must be fought and won at any cost, at any 
acrifice. Certainly the enlistment of the scholars in those 
battles is a heartening and an admirable thing, just as the 
failure of men of scholarship and letters to oppose the rising 
fascist revolution in the thirties was a shame to western 
scholarship and a reproach our generation will not soon 
forget. But courageous and necessary as these actions are 
they are nevertheless inadequate to the scholar’s obligations. 
Whatever may be true of other cities, the city of the mind 
cannot be defended by deserting it to fight on other fronts. 
\bove all it cannot be defended by deserting it when the 
ultimate objective of the forces which have made this war 
is precisely the destruction of that city. 

To fail to understand that fact is to fail to understand 
the nature of the conflict in which our world is now engaged. 
This conflict is not a conflict which can be won by arms 
alone for it is not a conflict fought for things which arms 
alone can conquer. It is a conflict fought for men’s con- 
victions — for the things which lie beneath convictions — 
for ideas. ‘The war of arms might end in victory on the 
Pacific and along the Channel and in the Mediterranean 
and in Africa and Asia, and the war might still be lost if 
the battles of belief are lost — above all if the battle to 
maintain the. power and authority of truth and free intelli- 
vence were lost —if the confidence of men in learning and 
in reason and in truth were broken and replaced by trust 
in force and ignorance and superstition —if the central 
battle for the preservation of the ultimate authority of mind 
in human living shall be lost. 

And that central battle can be lost. We shall deceive our- 
selves if we pretend that the attack upon intellectual things, 
the attack upon the things of art and of the spirit which 
has been a furidamental part of the maneuvers of our ad- 
versaries, has been unimportant in effect. On the contrary 
no single element of their propaganda has been more success- 
ful than the propaganda the fascists have brought against 
the intellectual authority. And for an excellent reason. 
Which is this: that fascism is in its essence a revolt of man 
against himself —a revolt of stunted, half-formed, darkened 
men against a human world beyond their reach and most of 
all against the human world of reason and intelligence and 
sense. 

No propaganda was or could have been more powerful 
than the anti-intellectual propaganda of the fascists because 
no propaganda responded more precisely to the prejudices 
and the emotional predispositions of those to whom the 
fascist revolution made its principal appeal. The bankrupt 
merchants, the frustrated apprentices, the disappointed junior 
engineers, the licked, half-educated, unsuccessful clerks and 
journalists and discharged soldiers to whom the fascist revolu- 
tion called in every country where the fascist cause made 
headway, were men sick of a profound, a deadly sickness 

-a sickness they had caught in the swarming, crowded, 
fetid and unlovely air of the swarming and unlovely time 
which bore them —a sickness of which the name was igno- 
rance and envy. For men whom ignorance and envy bred no 
conceivable propaganda was more seductive than the propa- 
ganda which presented all learning, all enlightenment, all 
distinction of the man and mind as false and foolish. 

For a generation to which the world had ceased to make 


either sense or loveliness or justice, a propaganda which 
belittled human intelligence and sneered at human morality 
was a propaganda which was believed before it was uttered. 
Defeated by a world which used them as tools but had no 
use for them as men, they turned, not on the world but on 
themselves —on man —on all those things in man which 
seemed to men before them to be admirable and of good 
repute but now to them seemed otherwise. The fascist 
propaganda which tore down the intellectual authority, the 
moral rule, was not, in other words, one of the devices of 
the fascist revolution — it was fascist revolution. For fascism 
is in essence nothing but the latest, saddest, most pathetic 
and most hopeless form of the ancient revolution of mankind 
against itself —the recurring and always tragic effort of 
mankind to kill the best it knows in order to make peace 
with what is not the best — but would be if the best were 
dead. 

It would be foolish therefore — indeed it would be 
worse than foolish —to pretend to ourselves that the attack 
upon our scholar’s world is not a dangerous attack — an 
attack which has done injury already and can still do more. 
But certainly we have no temptation to belittle its effect. 
We know what harm has been done in other countries and 
in this as well. We know, for example, if we read the press 
or watch the signs in any medium, how deep the effort to 
destroy the confidence of men in learning and in intellectual 
things has gone. There was never a time, I think, in the 
history of this country when learning was held cheaper than 
it is today — or when the men of learning and of letters had 
less honor. A hundred and fifty years ago in America, or a 
hundred years ago, or fifty, a man of learning was honored 
for his learning. Today to be an intellectual is to be an 
object of suspicion in the public mind. To be a professor 
is to invite attack in any public service, any public under- 
taking. ‘To be an artist is to live beyond the reach of serious 
consideration. 

There is no occasion to produce testimony or to document 
the obvious. The evidence is so generally familiar that it 
passes without comment. When an attempt was made in an 
ill-attended session of the House of Representatives this last 
spring to cut the appropriation of the Library of Congress to 
such a point that the national library of the United States 
would have been unable to buy new books beyond its regular 
continuations and subscriptions —an attempt which might 
have succeeded had not the House and Senate by common and 
non-partisan action reversed its initial success — when this 
attack was made upon a great symbol of learning, a great 
institution of scholarship, no public outcry was aroused. No 
public resentment was expressed even by those who might 
most readily have voiced resentment. There were two edi- 
torials, one each in the New York Times and in the Wash- 
ington Star. And we —such is the humility of those these 
days. who have the charge of learning — we were grateful 
for these two. And did what could be done with their 
support. 

This angers you, my friends, to hear of now. It did not 
anger you then. And why? Because you never heard of it 
most likely. And why did you never hear of it? Because, 
neither to your friends, nor to your newspapers nor to your 
radio commentators did it seem to have significance enough 
to call it to your notice. And why? The answer I think is 
obvious: it was not news. It was not news that an attack had 
been made upon an institution of learning: such attacks had 
been made before and frequently. It was not news that the 
leader of the attack had unconsciously revealed a fear of 
books, a fear of letting information reach the people, a fear 
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of scholarship and learning: such fears had been revealed 
before and not least often by the very man the Times re- 
buked. Nothing in the sorry spectacle was news to anyone. 
Fifty years ago an attack upon a great library, an attempt to 
deprive the people of this country of their books, would 
have brought down upon the politician who attempted it a 
storm of criticism in the public press. Today it passes al- 
most without comment. 

But no citations of the evidence are necessary. You know 
the record for yourselves. You know what headway the 
propaganda aimed against the intellectuals has made. You 
know where you stand in this conflict — you and everything 
you care for. You know therefore whether it is possible to 
maintain as we and others like us have maintained so long, 
a negative position, a defensive mind. 

For myself I do not think so. The city of learning — or 
so it seems to me — can be defended in this war only as the 


city of freedom can be defended: by attack. To realize that 
the world of books and learning and of art is the principal 
objective of those who would destroy our time, and to sit 
back in a humble and defensive silence awaiting whatever 
onslaught they wish next to make, is the role, it seems to 
me, not only of cowardice but of foolishness as well. Like 
this America we love enough to fight for overseas on every 
continent, our scholar’s country is a country we must fight 
abroad to save. Not by awaiting attack but by preventing 
it, not by resisting but by overcoming, can the towering city 
of the mind be victor in this war. And unless we are ready 
now or very soon to bring the battle to our enemies and 
overcome them — to strike down ignorance where ignorance 
appears — to fly our flag of truth and reason higher than 
our enemies can cut it down —we cannot win this war 
within the war on which the outcome of the war itself 
depends. : 


Old Wine in New Bottles 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 
By MARY LATIMER GAMBRELL, Ph.D., Department of History, Hunter College of the City of New York 


Delivered at the commencement exercises of New Haven State Teachers College, May 22, 1942 


shall speak this morning about old wine in new bottles. 

Everyone is familiar with the wisdom recorded by St. 

Matthew that men do not “put new wine in old bottles; 
else the bottles break and the wine runneth out and the 
bottles perish.” The reference there is to bottles made of 
skin which, when old, were dry, inelastic and brittle, and 
therefore inadequate to the properties of new wine. In 
metaphorical usage wine represents the essence of goodness ; 
the wicked are likened unto vinegar; and the good man who 
turns to wickedness is compared to sour wine. It is meta- 
phorically that I shall use the term today, and the old wine 
of which I shall speak is the sum total of those ideas which 
in our tradition have constituted the essence of the good 
life. They are concerned principally with the concept of 
man. They are simple and easily stated: that this is an 
ordered universe in which the individual is part of a greater 
plan; as the most significant part of that plan he has intrinsic 
worth and dignity, and the whole achieves its ordered end 
only in so far as each individual achieves his highest potential- 
ities. He is not an atom in chaos, but a member of society; 
he is not merely one of a pile of stones, but rather an integral 
part of the cathedral that is mankind. Individual liberty is 
a basic principle, but it is understood as Montesquieu ex- 
pressed it that “Liberty does not consist in an unlimited free- 
dom. . . - Liberty can only consist in the power of doing 
what we ought to will.” 

Until very recently these age-old concepts of value had 
not for many years been discussed on public platforms: cynic- 
ism was the vogue. The motives of the founding fathers 
were condemned as mercenary, and the achievements of a 
century and a half of this republic were rediculed as fantas- 
tically meager. We were so safe, so free, so rich, we could 
afford the rare pastime of using our own institutions for 
target practice. Today that is all changed. When the very 
earth begins to tremble under our feet, and we daily hear 
the crash of the ramparts to all we hold dear falling before 
the forces of darkness, it again becomes appropriate to ex- 
amine the foundations of the faith by which we live. We 
must find again those standards of value by which life has 


meaning. I stand before you without apology, indeed I know 
that none is required, for speaking to the present college 
generation of the ideas upon which our greatness and hap- 
piness as a people have been built. 

As compared with the long story of mankind, they are 
“new” ideas, entering our stream of history with the Hebrew 
tradition. Among other peoples of that and earlier times 
man was in his own opinion but a puppet in the hands of 
mysterious forces, regarded as gods, who punished or blessed 
according to whim and who must therefore be appeased by 
whatever means were deemed requisite. ‘To the early 
Hebrew, however, man was more than a plaything of the 
gods; he was of such stature and dignity as to have merited 
a Covenant, a contract if you will, with the one God Him- 
self. According to this, the Hebrews were to obey the laws 
of Jehovah, and, in return, were to enjoy forever divine favor 
and protection. Moreover, their God was an ethical power 
and hence his law was a law of justice, not of wilful force. 
Its basis was the Ten Commandments, which to this day 
form the moral foundation to all western civilization. Before 
this law, all who shared in the Covenant were equal. It 
bound ruler and ruled alike. David, the king, was rebuked 
by Nathan, the prophet, and Ahab by Elijah. 

To these teachings of the justice of God, and the rights 
of the covenanters, Christianity added an extension and a 
new emphasis. This was the privilege of knowing and accept- 
ing the faith, which was free to all, bond or free, Christian 
or Greek, Gentile or Jew. There were to be no more bar- 
riers of race, creed or position. By faith in the Christian 
precept: “love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
thy neighbor as thyself” one became spiritually identical with 
all other men who lived in that faith. All men were brothers 
because all were the children of God. 

Meanwhile, as the idea of the dignity and sacred worth 
of the individual was developing under the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition, there was growing in the Graeco-Roman world 
the pagan concept of a universal law of nature, fixed and 
immutable, comprehensible by man’s reason, to which all 
men were subject, and under which, therefore, all men were 
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equal. To the Greek philosopher seeking to know the na- 
ture of the universe, and through that knowledge the mean- 
ing of the Good Life, the answer seemed to come from 
the beautifully ordered and beneficent world of nature that 
he saw about him. In this world of natural law, Socrates 
sought to find man’s place — “The true, the noble, the just, 
and the pious.” The highest form of this thought is found 
in the teachings of the Stoics — that the cosmic order was 
divine in origin, and that human happiness was to be attained 
by living in accord with it —the idea of universal natural 
law, universal natural citizenship, and universal natural 
brotherhood. Man simple as man, endowed with the divine 
attribute of reason, had dignity and worth in a world re- 
public. Here, as in the Christian tradition, there was neither 
Greek nor barbarian, Jew nor Gentile, slave nor free. 

By the happy accident of history, or by the design of 
eternal planning, these two streams of thought converged in 
the Roman Empire. There for a few centuries under the 
Pax Romana all that was to become the western civilized 
world met and mingled as one people, speaking one language, 
and obeying one law, blending and developing ideas. Out 
of that Roman world came two great inheritances that have 
determined the course of western history. One was Roman 
law, the practical application and organized statement of a 
basic political law which was regarded as eternal, rational, 
and just — since, as in the Stoic concept, it was revealed 
through right reason and applied to all men everywhere, not 
merely to Greeks or Romans. To the Roman the ultimate 
authority of the state emanated from the people as a political 
whole; the bond which joined them was binding only when 
it was just —and justice was in the universal reason which 
all men by nature shared. ‘The whole idea was rooted in the 
‘onviction of the essential equality of men as men, and that 
sositive law was but the embodiment of eternal natural 
aw. ‘These political conceptions formed the intellectual cor- 
nerstone of the edifice of modern democracy. Christian 
philosophy, the other great inheritance from the Roman 
world, was and is its spiritual foundation. 

Since the day of Rome, every power, even the most abso- 
lute, ecclesiastical or national, has had to justify itself in 
this frame of reference as an instrument of justice. Both 
kings and popes were limited by what were understood to 
be human rights. Oppression and even slavery were prac- 
ticed, it is true, but always under the admission that in the 
law of the cosmic order all men shared, and in the sight of 
God all men were brothers. 

The most protound thinkers of the Middle Ages were 
troubled by the possibilities of conflict between the two 
sources of fundamental law — one natural, the other divine. 
This difficulty they resolved in the medieval synthesis as 
expressed by St. Thomas Aquinas: that there are two kinds 
ot knowledge, one sensory, the other spiritual —one dis- 
cerned in the natural universe through use of the senses, the 
other known through taith. The world of nature or of 
reason was not contradictory to that of faith but merely the 
lower rungs of a ladder by which one mounted to the highest 
knowledge, the knowledge of God, which rested upon faith. 
This was the unity of the Middle Ages. Its major prin- 
ciple or value was God, and around this principle the whole 
civilization was integrated: its ethics, its philosophy, its 
science, its law, its political organization, its economic organ- 
ization, its music, its painting, and most eloquent of all, its 
architecture. ‘he beautiful Gothic cathedral was the “Bible 
in stone.” 

The method used in reaching the medieval synthesis was 
the logical — reliance upon man’s reason. This itself was 
prophetic of the modern world — the age of science, and in 


many cases reliance upon the power of man through experi- 
ment and observation alone to solve the mysteries of the 
universe. Thus came the 18th century, “Age of Enlighten- 
ment,” and the development of what Professor Sorokin 
calls the sensate culture, in which true reality and value is 
believed to be sensory — that only what we see, hear, smell, 
touch, and otherwise perceive through our sense organs is 
real. Under this impact the most orthodox continued to hold 
much the same opinion as St. Thomas Aquinas: that the laws 
of the natural universe but supported and illumined Scrip- 
tural revelations. Others retreated to belief in a vague and 
shadowy First Cause which had created and set into opera- 
tion the laws of nature and then forgotten them. Yet others 
discarded God altogether and left to future scientific investi- 
gation the discovery of the origins of being. As might be 
expected, in the light of human frailty, most of those who 
thought at all believed somewhat incompletely in both na- 
tural and revealed religion and never gave themselves 
the mental exercise of eliminating contradictions in their 
thinking. 

In this 18th century climate of opinion — intellectual and 
spiritual heritage from the Hebrew-Christian, the Graeco- 
Roman, the medieval, and the early scientific ages — were 
born the political principles and practices of what we today 
defend as the democratic way of life. Whatever the con- 
flicts, there were then certain agreements in the minds of all 
thinking men: that there was a fixed and immutable law of 
the physical universe; that there was likewise an eternal 
moral law, whether natural or divine, which determined the 
place of man in the universe, and fixed upon him certain 
rights and responsibilities which were inescapable. The Good 
Life consisted in fitting oneself into the cosmic harmony. 
Good government was to make that possible. 

In this basic philosophy American political institutions 
have their roots, and as I believe, in it alone do they have 
meaning. The phrases “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable Rights,” 
as well as the reference to “the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them” have such a familiar ring that most Americans have 
never reflected upon their implications and assumptions. 
The belief that governments derive “their just powers from 
the consent of the governed” was based upon the premise that 
men have rights, that they have duties, that they have reason 
— which is another way of saying that under a higher law 
each is a moral being. The freeman’s oath, by which one 
was admitted to the franchise in Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was concerned entirely with the duties of that office, not 
at all with its privileges. 

In order that inalienable rights might be protected, the 
most obvious were by the founding fathers set forth in the 
bills of rights, state and federal. It is not necessary to repeat 
them here, but they are based upon the assumption of sanc- 
tion by a higher law, and that it is only through the freedom 
to exercise them, and to express himself, that man may be 
true to the best he knows and thinks and feels. One has 
only to read the Federalist papers to see that the Constitu- 
tional Fathers, whatever their selfish interests may have been 
—and there doubtless were some — believed that they were 
establishing a positive law that was to a high degree the 
incarnation of the law of the universe. The great Seal of the 
United States adopted in 1782 is indicative of the sense of 
being in harmony with eternal wisdom. On its reverse side, 
above an uncompleted pyramid there is an eye surrounded 
by a “glory” and a Latin motto, meaning “God has smiled 
on our undertakings.” Below is the motto “Novus Ordo 
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Seclorum,” which translated reads “the new order of the 
ages.” Hitler, indeed, and his new world order! His is 
as old as the primeval savage, where might made right, the 
strong oppressed the weak, where there was no justice be 
cause there was no law before which every man stood up- 
right as the brother and equal of all other men. 

Our “new order of the ages,” new in the 18th century, 
is still new, for in the long light of history 1789 is but 
yesterday. Moreover, its reach has been beyond its grasp. 
Not until the middle of the 19th century were its basic 
political concepts implemented, much later its social and 
economic; many of them are still but dreams. Such ideals 
were difficult of accomplishment. They may be likened to 
a shining goal toward which we struggle but sometimes lose 
our way. However, the fact that we have been known to 
lose our way must not be allowed to obscure the truth that 
the way has been good, and that the milestones of progress 
have been manifold: education, health, humanitarianism, and 
higher levels of living are but a few. We have lost our 
way when practices which once conformed to the principles 
of our new order have been followed long after practice and 
principle had diverged. The principles were still good, but 
new conditions required new adaptations. Such adaptations 
could not be made if men forgot that the concept of natural 
rights carried as the other face of the same coin, natural 
duties; that democracy was not only a privilege but a re- 
sponsibility. “Democracy,” said John Buchan, Lord Tweeds- 
muir, “is primarily a spiritual testament, from which cer- 
tain political and economic orders naturally follow. But 
the essence is the testament, the order may change while the 
testament stands.” Reverting to the original metaphor, ours 


has too often become, in the words of Milton, “the sweet . 


poison of misused wine.” 

Meanwhile as conditions changed, philosophical variations 
of the deepest significance were taking place beneath the sur- 
face. What has been described as the sensate culture, sensory, 
empirical, secular, this-worldly, had by the end of the 19th 
century to an amazing degree displaced the culture of ideals. 
The great scientific advances and the conquest by man of the 
physical universe had served so to magnify his importance in 
temporal affairs as to dim that greater significance with 
which earlier thought had crowned him. Obviously, a 
creature who could belt the continents with ribbons of rail- 
roads, who could talk through the ether and under the sea, 
who could harness nature to his will was of consequence and 
distinction. But the earlier meaning of man’s instrinsic 
worth and value was to many lost. Scientists had given up 
the myth of natural law, and many of the children of the 
faithful had lost their sense of eternal truth. It became a 
commonplace at our most venerable seats of learning, as 
well as in our highest courts of law, that “The best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market.” Surely, as Macbeth had said 
“The wine of life is drawne and the meere lees is left this 
vault, to brag of.” 

True, we continued to mouth the shibboleths of democ- 
racy. We continued to talk of equal rights, of justice, and 
the dignity of man, but in the light of a pragmatic and ma- 
terialistic philosophy they had lost their original implica- 
tion. We were entrusted with preserving an idea whose 
real meaning many did not know. Were we not living off 
the spiritual capital of our cultural heritage, at the same time 
denying the intellectual validity of that heritage? Have we 
not been as one living in the snug security of his ancestral 
house, unmindful of the creeping underground waters that 
oozed into its substructure? Perhaps the present assault on 
our physical frontiers may after all be an ill wind blowing 


good, if it but arouse us to the more insidious penetration of 
our philosophical foundations. 

Fortunately for us, though the axioms of our way of life 
may often have been misapplied, endangered, or forgotten, its 
essence has remained unclouded and safe throughout the 
centuries. But let us not deceive ourselves, there have been 
civilizations — apparently of a high order — that have been 
forever lost. 

If the old wine, the goodness of our way of life, is to be 
preserved, we must examine the bottles, and the bottles have 
in every generation been the individuals who composed it. 
It is still true as in Plato’s Athens that the strength of a 
city is in the virtue of its citizens. To win the war we do 
need tanks and planes in ever greater numbers, but these 
alone will not win the war, much less save our way of life; 
for that, we need men and women of intelligence and integ- 
rity who believe in the power of truth and right and who 
have the moral stamina to stand for their ideals in the face 
of every difficulty. It is in the conviction that every age will 
furnish a substantial number of such citizens that the validity 
of our democratic theory lies, for the “democratic way of 
life” is as the phrase implies, only a “way” to the good life, 
it is not the good life itself. That remains for each free in- 
dividual to create, and the idea is based upon his right and 
his will to physical, mental, and spiritual self-development. 
It assumes man’s inherent worth, and the incalculable riches 
that will flow from unfettered genius: freedom to sing the 
song, to paint the picture, to write the poem, to build the 
bridge, to discover in the laboratory, to develop the mind of 
youth. Because man has felt within himself that kindling 
sense of his own intrinsic value, which if allowed to flower 
would ennoble not only himself but his fellowman, he has 
so often in the past been willing to risk his life that he, and 
his children after him, might be free. It was out of such 
spirit that this republic was born. “For, under God, we are 
determined,” declared Josiah Quincy in 1774, “that where- 
soever, whensoever, or howsoever we shall be called upon to 
make our exit, we will die free men.” 

But freedom is meaningless or worse unless it eventuates 
in individual fulfillment. As Edmund Burke pointed out in 
the 18th century, liberty without wisdom and without virtue 
is the greatest of all possible evils. If, as we believe, democ- 
racy is the path of wisdom, and the only way in the temporal 
world to the Good Life, it places the maximum responsibility 
upon each of its members. Yet one of the most pungent 
criticisms directed at present democratic practice is that under 
it individual authority and the sense of individual responsi- 
bility are lost. In nature animals must adapt or become 
extinct. Likewise democracy, if it is to survive, must rise 
to meet the complexities of the new age; if the old ideas were 
in truth the essence of goodness they can be applied in‘a new 
frame of reference. Out of the tragic memory of Dunkirk 
there comes a reminder of what the individual can do in- 
dependently when awakened to compelling necessity. When, 
in that June 1940 news came to England that her men were 
trapped between the sea and the German army, mercilessly 
exposed to the rain of death from German planes, there was 
no waiting for authority to organize rescue. That became 
the immediate duty of everyone who had or could secure a 
boat of any variety, pleasure boat or tug, anything that would 
float. Those who went were the “little people’ and the 
“great people’; old men and boys. One 14-year old boy 
is said to have made six journeys alone. Wounded at last, 
he had saved forty men. When individuals are vitally 
aroused they will act, in spite of poor leaders, or of none. 

It is that supreme confidence of the common man in his 
own and his fellowmen’s ability to master circumstances 
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that has given democracy its buoyant and staying character. 
Only when that self-confidence is gone does the dictator’s 
opportunity arise. His power ascends as the craven succumb 
to perplexity. Responsibility for failure is too often laid 
upon elected officials, by persons who forget that in demo- 
cratic countries leaders may be held responsible for poor 
leadership, but not for the ineptitude of those whom they 
lead. Leaders may counsel unwisely, or act with an eye 
single to the ballot box, but if the democratic theory is valid 
then those who follow are themselves responsible for the 
final outcome. Britain’s statesmen prior to the present war 
may indeed be charged with poor leadership, but one must 
not forget the peace oaths by her university youth, or the 
declarations of her labor organizations. The fault is “not 
in our stars but in ourselves if we are underlings.” It is 
significant that the greatest single expression of the heart of 
the democratic testament “thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” measures the regard one shall have for others by 
that one holds for oneself, making self value the corner- 
stone for social action. Just a little way from where you 
sit, one of the university buildings bears above its doorway 
this inscription quoted from Tennyson: “‘Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control. These three alone lead life to 
sovereign power.” 

If then individuals be the bottles in whom the old wine is 
cherished, your generation are the new bottles. We are 
standing in one of those awful moments of life when for 
once all things seem to fall into their proper perspective and 
we see the present with blinding clarity because of the sheer 
blackness of the backdrop. Every age has its problems and 
to that age they seem unprecendented, yet there are periods 
that are more important than others — periods in which the 
very course of history is determined. Such a one was that of 
the barbarian invasions of Rome, or the age of discovery of 
new lands overseas. Such an age is this. America is the last 
stand in the defense of civilization; there is no further 
bastion. In America, it is upon your generation will fall 
the responsibility for gathering up what remains of a dis- 
traught people in a war-torn world, and for rebuilding it in 
terms of what the ages have shown to be the eternal values. 
If you allow the lamps of freedom to go out, they may not 
be relighted for centuries. 

Upon you as the college graduates of your generation a 
particular burden will rest. Even in America you are onlv 
4.6% of the population. From the very nature of things, 
leaders. You have been given opportunity 
beyond the average American boy and girl, to develop those 
qualities of mind and heart which will be essential in the 
world you must reconstruct. You probably have made more 
of your college training than previous classes because of your 
tremendous recognition of moral obligation. You have seen 
as they never saw what it means to be free to pursue in a 
free land the cultivation of the mind. Despite its present 
tragedy, yours will in many ways be the greatest opportunity 
known in all history. Of this Chinese pictorial writing is 
suggestive: the symbol for crisis is composed of two pictures, 
one representing catastrophe, the other, opportunity. Dynamic 
moments of history do open new frontiers. While normally 
the human race moves forward on leaden feet, you will face 
a world from which this holocaust has swept away outmoded 
practices that in more tranquil times would have required 
vears. In the motor industry plants have been completely 
emptied of their machinery to make way for war production. 
Consider what this may mean in improved motor cars, when 
the cessation of war makes possible such an installation of 
new machinery and methods as in ordinary times would 
have been an engineer’s dream of Utopia. Likewise, in man’s 


vou must be 


way of getting on with his fellow man, he may find it pos- 
sible to make tremendous advances such as those made by 
the English, American, and French revolutions. It is well 
to remember that from amidst the falling ruins of the Roman 
Empire Christianity emerged as the cohesive factor of the 
western world. 

Life for all youth is a great adventure; yours too will be 
adventure, but dignified by the great responsibility you carry 
for future ages. You are among those who know, but as 
Woodrow Wilson once remarked “We are not put into the 
world to sit still and know, we are put into it to act.” 
Schemes for the millenium already flourish with tropical 
luxuriance. They will continue to do so into and beyond 
the peace. Some will be absurd, some will be sublime; some 
will be sound ideas for working out the good life in a world 
of human beings still somewhat short of perfection. Your 
generation will have much to do with selecting the wheat 
from the chaff. You will have more to do with making the 
rebuilt world work; the most difficult task of all, as history 
teaches. There have been many plans for maintaining the 
peace of the world—from Sully’s “Grand Design” to 
Weodrow Wilson’s dream of a League of Nations. All have 
failed because the individuals into whose hands they were 
entrusted proved inadequate to their task. In Milton’s pithy 
words “War has made many great whom peace makes 
small.” 

Your college education has been designed to prepare you 
for your task; to develop in you the two qualities that you 
will need most. They are a trained intelligence and a sound 
character. It will be your responsibility to future genera- 
tions to use them faithfully throughout your lives. One of 
the most moving stories to come out of the present war is 
that of Colin Kelly, as told by one of his former classmates 
at West Point. For weary month after weary month, follow- 
ing his graduation, young Kelly had worked into the long 
hours of the night mastering the techniques of mathematics 
and of instruments that would make him an unerringly skill- 
ful bombing pilot, the one ambition that had ever commanded 
supreme eftort. His great moment came that day out over 
the Pacific, shortly after Pearl Harbor, when he sighted the 
Japanese war-vessel Haruna. Carefully he circled above his 
target, eyes fixed on his instruments, gradually reducing, as 
only the most skilled could, the last small minimum of 
chance. This was no trial flight, it was the real thing at last; 
the supreme moment toward which all his drudgery had 
been designed. He knew what success would mean to the 
cause he served, and with no time to revel in the glory that 
might be his, he chose the split second that meant success. 
Just then the enemy anti-aircraft guns found their mark — 
but the battleship was going down. Of-all the tributes later 
paid to Colin Kelly the most telling was that by his former 
comrade who said simply “He was a bombing pilot, bombing 
a battleship, and he bombed it.” 

Most of you will not be privileged to meet your test in 
one brief instant, amidst the cheers and tears of a grateful 
republic, but it will be no less real and the results no less 
momentous. Make no mistake, our way of life will not 
survive through its goodness alone. Each new generation 
must comprehend and value it, defend it by force when 
necessary, and then pass on to the next generation a sense 
of its worth. It is in the last of these obligations — that of 
handing down a sacred tradition —that most of you as 
teachers will serve most significantly. Inasmuch as democ- 
racy is based upon the assumption that there is a body of 
truth, and that through free choice there will be agreement 
on spiritual and ethical values, it is the highest function of 
the teacher in a democratic society to bend his efforts toward 
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integrating these factors. Democracy itself must stand or fall 
on such philosophic unity among its members. To teach it 
is the most difficult of all teaching. It is suggestive that the 
highest teaching degree, Doctor of Philosophy, literally means 
“Teacher of the love of wisdom.” 

In conclusion it may be said that the world into which you 
go is a hard world. Years of tribulation lie ahead. Your 
elders and their predecessors have done some things very 
badly — they have done others magnificently. You may profit 
by their mistakes. They have at least preserved for you the 
knowledge of what the good life is, and thus kept open the 
way for its preservation. That it will be more difficult for 


you likewise to pass on this heritage to those who follow you 
is the supreme challenge to your generation. The wine is old 
and good, the bottles are new and elastic; with confidence 
we repeat to you these familiar words of hope from President 
Lincoln’s message to Congress in 1862: 

“The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is new, so we must think 
anew and act anew. ... We cannot escape history. ... No per- 
sonal significance or insignificance can spare one or another 
of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light us 
down, in honor or dishonor to the latest generation. . .. We 
shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” 


Inflation and Federal Taxes 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


By MARK EISNER, Member of the New York Bar and former Collector of Internal Revenue 
Radio address delivered over the facilities of the Municipal Broadcasting System, WNYC, July 16, 1942 


PRIL twenty-seventh of this year the President of the 
United States sent a special message to Congress on 
the subject of inflation. The following evening, in 

a historic address to the nation, President Roosevelt referred 
to this message as “‘a seven-point program.” He spoke of it 
as “a program of general principles which, taken together, 
could be called the national economic policy for attaining 
the great objective of keeping the cost of living down.” 

Congress was told, “1) We must, through heavier taxes, 
keep personal and corporate profits at a low, reasonable rate; 
2) We must fix ceilings on prices and rents; 3) We must 
stabilize wages; 4) We must stabilize farm prices; 5) We 
must put more millions into war bonds; 6) We must ration 
all essential commodities which are scarce; and 7) We 
must discourage installment buying, and encourage paying 
off debts and mortgages.” The President urged Congress to 
enact the necessary legislation to bring the entire program 
into operation. He pleaded with the nation to bear the 
resulting restrictions upon their economy with patriotic 
self-denial. “The only eftective course of action,” the Presi- 
dent pointed out,” is a simultaneous attack on all factors 
which increase the cost of living, in one comprehensive, all 
embracing program covering prices and profits and wages 
and taxes and debts.” 

Since the President spoke these words, the American people 
have been waiting for Congress to make an all-out attack on 
inflation. Unhappily, our national legislators have been more 
concerned with serving the specific interests of their im- 
mediate constituencies. For more than six months they have 
been writing a war tax measure. Even today, as I speak to 
you, while the measure is now before Congress, it will not 
be employed to help stop the inflation spiral until next 
January, if then. Congress has all but wrecked price con- 
trol by withholding appropriations, crippling the organiza- 
tion, and restricting the powers of the price administrator. 
The farm bloc in Washington has deliberately manipulated 
an advantage for farm products which put most foods out 
of bounds for price control. 

It matters very little, as far as our national economy is 
concerned, what reasons are responsible for the failure of 
Congress to act. Whether it be timidity or selfishness, or 
just plain stupidity and cussedness, or politics, the net effect 
on the cost of living of the ordinary wage earner is the same. 
The rising costs of food and other commodities and services 


not under a price ceiling are already very much in evidence. 
Unless drastic measures are taken immediately, the price 
situation will necessarily become much more acute by the 
end of this year. Every man, woman, and child in America 
will be seriously affected. It is not so much that our high 
standard of living will be radically lowered, but that avoid- 
able and unnecessary hardships will be visited upon large 
sections of our population. 

This is the inevitable result of uncontrolled inflation. 
Most people are not quite sure about the meaning of this 
word. In our free economy, we have inflation when there 
is a disproportionate excess of money or credit or both over 
the amount of goods available for purchase. Thus when the 
quantity of the purchasing medium available to buy things 
with, exceeds the normal money quantity of the things to be 
bought, we have a condition of inflation, unless the excess 
money and credit are drawn off. 

This is precisely the situation in which our country now 
finds itself. Our national income in 1942 will total about 
one hundred and seventeen billion dollars, of which sum 
about thirty-one billion will be drawn off by taxes and 
savings. It is estimated that only sixty-nine billion dollars 
in civilian goods will be available for purchase, while eighty- 
six billion dollars in money will seek to acquire these goods. 
The difference of seventeen billion dollars will play havoc 
with costs of commodities, and represents the estimate of 
the extent of the distention or inflation of our economy in 
1942. 

Congress might have drained some of this excess purchas- 
ing medium by the prompt enactment of a war tax measure. 
Early this year it could have moved toward the treasury 
proposal for a withholding tax on salaries and wages. It 
could have imposed added excise taxes and made all taxes 
payable on a monthly basis in advance. By these methods 
alone it could have succeeded in stemming the inflation tide, 
at least to the extent of the greater part of the tax income 
which it will derive from the bill which the House now has 
before it. 

The present tax bill is variously estimated to yield some 
six to seven billions in federal revenues. The effects of this 
drain on consumer spending will not be felt until next year. 
By next year, when the national income will be even larger, 
it is expected that available consumer goods will be further 
reduced. A drain of six or seven billions will be wholly 
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inadequate to prevent even further inflation. Our repre- 
sentatives in Congress who serve on the Ways and Means 
Committee, were occupied for more than six months in writ- 
ing the present tax bill. Today they say quite frankly, that 
next year they will engage in writing yet another tax bill to 
yield even more revenues. It would seem in all reason, that 
these: legislators would serve their country best in this time 
of great emergency by preparing adequate revenues for war 
purposes and to influence our economy right now, instead 
of postponing the inevitable. “Too late and too little” as 
a habit is no less fatal in economic provision and prevision 
than in the battlefield. 

What is the attitude of the American public toward more 
incisive taxes and greater sacrifices for the war effort? We 
have long known about the remarkable fervor and patriotism 
of the great mass of the American people. We are respond- 
ing to every call with a genuine will and wholeheartedness 
which put our enemies on notice that they will not be per- 
mitted to prevail. Only last week we had concrete evidence 
of this spirit in a scientific poll which was conducted by Dr. 
George Gallup. Dr. Gallup’s investigations have revealed 
that “in the battle against inflation, the people are ahead of 
the Government.” The American people would make most 
American families pay an income tax. They would enact a 
Federal sales tax of two or three per cent on everything that 
people buy. They would fix wages. They would deduct 
ten per cent from all pay envelopes for the purchase of war 
securities. In May, Dr. Gallup’s poll revealed that seventy- 
four per cent of the people favored federal control of wages 
and prices. 

These opinion polls once again demonstrate the will of the 
people of America to make all the necessary sacrifices for 
victory. However, it must not be overlooked that the people 
take for granted the assumption that there will be an equality 
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of sacrifice. They desire more incisive taxes, bearing down 
equitably upon everyone. They would resent taxes and 
other sacrifices which impose a disporportionate load upon 
any one group. Unfortunately, the effects of inflation, which 
is a ruinous form of taxation, do not fall with equal weight 
upon all. Inflation has been known to make the poor poorer 
and the rich richer. It shifts the economic burdens upon 
those least able to bear them. It dislodges the lower middle 
classes, and works especial hardships upon the professional 
workers and all those who are dependent upon a fixed wage. 
It increases the cost of the government of the war effort. 

England and Canada have taken drastic measures to avert 
ruinous inflation. ‘They have enacted taxes and set up other 
economic controls which act as a brake on the inflation spiral. 
Their supply on consumer goods has been dwindling. They 
have, therefore, adopted a course which has successfully 
syphoned off their national buying power. In England, taxes 
have been made so incisive as to withdraw more than half 
of the national income from the hands of civilian consumers. 

It is estimated that our national income, in the calendar 
year 1943, will rise above one hundred and twenty billion 
dollars. Even if the current federal tax bill is enacted as it 
was presented to the House this Tuesday, the net federal 
revenues are not expected to yield more than twenty-two 
billion dollars in 1943. When we add the yield of nine 
billion dollars from local taxes to this sum, we note that all 
told from local and federal taxes some thirty-one billion 
dollars will be taken from the American taxpayer. This 
amount will represent only a little more than one-fourth of 
the national income. It will leave much more money in the 
hands of some consumers than is healthy for our entire price 
structure. Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones has just 
stated that, “The American people will have over thirty 
billion more income in 1943 than the value of things for 
which the money can be spent.”” This he called the “potential 
inflationary gap.” 

It has been stated by the O.P.A. that one-third of retail 
grocery sales are not subject to price controls. The effects 
of the rise in prices of these commodities must be felt by 
all the other products, whether or not their prices are sub- 
ject to controls. Legally or illegally, by means of black- 
market transactions, or by applying pressure upon the price 
administrator to lift the ceiling, prices of commodities will 
rise when plentiful purchasing media competes for limited 
supplies of these products. If runaway inflation is to be 
averted action must be taken to “stabilize” prices of all com- 
modities as well as services. Mr. Bernard Baruch, Chairman 
of the War Industries Board during the last World War, 
has long been advocating such a course, the establishment of 
an overall ceiling not to permit anything in the economic 
structure to move upward in response to the ready avail- 
ability of money and the comparative scarcity of the product. 

The economic policy outlined more than ten weeks ago 
by the President, still waits enactment by Congress. The 
steps taken thus far by our legislators, especially the taxing 
measures, are wholly inadequate. It is the patriotic duty of 
every American citizen to urge Congress to get down to the 
business of winning the war. Our legislators have a pro- 
found responsibility to the nation in this matter of life and 
death. Without petty politics, without undue regard to 
narrow sectional or class interests they must rise to their 
responsibilities as the leaders of a great democratic Cause; 
they must move to “a simultaneous attack on all the factors 
which increase the cost of living.”” Those Congressmen who 
fear the effect on their constituents of courageous action in 
the halls of Congress, really insult the intelligence and the 
patriotism of the people they represent. 
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